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Preface 


This  Program  Performance  Report  sum- 
marizes Massachusetts'  activities  and 
achievements  in  expending  federal  voca- 
tional education  funds  during  Fiscal 
Year  1988.  The  Report  covers  the  peri- 
od between  July  1,  1987  and  June  30, 
1988  and  represents  the  third  year  under 
the  Carl  D.  Perkins  Vocational  Educa- 
tion Act  (Public  Law  98-524). 

The  parts  of  this  Program  Performance 
Report,  as  recommended  by  the  United 
States  Department  of  Education,  cor- 
respond to  the  categories  of  Perkins  Act 
funds  available  in  Fiscal  Year  1988. 

■  Part  I,  Vocational  Education  Op- 
portunities: Accomplishments ,  cor- 
responds to  Title  II,  Part  A  of  the 
Perkins  Act  and  includes  descriptions 
of  activities"  and  achievements  in 
using  funds  targeted  for  Hand- 
icapped, Disadvantaged,  Limited 
English  Proficient,  Adults  in  Need  of 
Training  or  Retraining,  Single 
Parents  and  Homemakers,  Students 
in  Nontraditional  Programs,  and 
Criminal  Offenders  in  Correctional 
Institutions. 

■  Part  II,  Program  Expansion  and  Im- 
provement: Accomplishments,  cor- 
responds to  Title  II,  Part  B  of  the 
Perkins  Act  and  includes  descriptions 
of  accomplishments  in  using  funds  for 
New  and  Expanded  Programs  for 
Secondary  Students,  Personnel  De- 
velopment, Curriculum  Development, 
Guidance  and  Counseling,  and  Re- 
search. 


Part  III,  Community-Based  Organiza- 
tions: Accomplishments,  corresponds 
to  Title  IE,  Part  A  of  the  Perkins  Act 
and  gives  descriptions  of  support  pro- 
grams offered  by  community-based 
organizations. 

Part  IV,  Consumer  and  Homemaking 
Education:  Accomplishments,  cor- 
responds to  Title  III,  Part  B  of  the 
Perkins  Act  and  summarizes  con- 
sumer and  homemaking  programs 
targeted  to  pregnant  and  parenting 
teenagers. 

The  Appendix  of  this  Report  contains 
descriptions  of  some  of  the  outstand- 
ing projects  implemented  in  Fiscal 
Year  1988. 


This  Report  is  not  intended  to  be  a 
stand-alone,  comprehensive  document 
about  vocational  education  in  Massa- 
chusetts. For  background  information, 
the  reader  should  consult  the  Massachu- 
setts State  Plan  for  Vocational  Education 
for  Fiscal  Years  1986-1988,  which  is  the 
source  document  for  programming  and 
funding  decisions  regarding  the  use  of 
federal  vocational  education  funds.  Or, 
the  reader  may  consult  the  Mini-Plan, 
which  contains  this  information  in  sum- 
mary form  and  also  includes  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  vocational  education  delivery 
system  in  Massachusetts. 


Parti 

Vocational  Education  Opportunities: 

Accomplishments 


Title  II,  Part  A  of  the  Perkins  Act,  or 
"Vocational Education  Opportunities" 
authorizes  funds  for  vocational  educa- 
tion programs  and  services  for  targeted 
populations.  As  required  by  the  Perkins 
Act,  specific  percentages  of  Massachu- 
setts' Basic  State  Grant  were  to  be  ex- 
pended for  each  of  these  groups,  as  fol- 
lows: 

10.0%      Handicapped 

22.0%      Disadvantaged  (including 
limited  English  proficient) 

12.0%     Adults  in  Need  of  Training  or 
Retraining 

8.5  %      Single  Parents  and 
Homemakers 

3.5%       Students  in  Nontraditional 
Programs  (Sex  Equity) 

1.0%       Criminals  in  Correctional 
Institutions 


Part  I  of  this  Report  describes  the  types 
of  activities  and  projects  undertaken  in 
Massachusetts  during  Fiscal  Year  1988 
to  meet  the  vocational  education  needs 
of  these  target  populations,  ranging  from 
initial  recruitment  into  programs  to  job 
placement  and  follow-up.  Part  I  also  in- 
cludes a  description  of  statewide  efforts 
to  coordinate  and  collaborate  with  other 
State  agencies  and  the  private  sector.  A 
table  summarizing  enrollments  of  these 
target  populations  is  also  given. 

Descriptions  of  some  of  the  outstanding 
projects  developed  and  implemented  by 
school  districts  can  be  found  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  this  Report. 


The  remaining  43%  of  Massachusetts' 
Basic  State  Grant  was  to  be  used  for  the 
Program  Improvement  activities  author- 
ized by  Title  II,  Part  B  of  the  Perkins 
Act.  (These  activities  are  described  in 
Part  II  of  this  Report.) 


Handicapped 


HANDICAPPED 


The  term  handicapped,  when  applied  to 
individuals,  means  persons  who  are 
mentally  retarded,  hard  of  hearing,  deaf, 
speech  or  language  impaired,  visually 
handicapped,  seriously  emotionally  dis- 
turbed, orthopedically  impaired,  or 
other  health  impaired  persons  with 
specific  learning  disabilities.  They  are 
individuals  who,  because  of  their  hand- 
icapping condition,  cannot  succeed  in 
the  regular  vocational  education  pro- 
gram without  special  education  as- 
sistance. Under  Chapter  766  of  the 
Massachusetts  General  Laws,  these  indi- 
viduals require  the  development  of  an 
Individualized  Education  Plan  (IEP),  or 
an  Individualized  Work  Rehabilitation 
Plan  (IWRP)  in  the  case  of  adults  over 
22  years  of  age.  - 

The  Perkins  Act  requires  that  10%  of 
Massachusetts'  Basic  State  Grant  be 
used  for  services  and  programs  for  hand- 
icapped students.  In  Fiscal  Year  1988, 
Massachusetts  allocated  over  $1.8  mil- 
lion in  federal  funds  to  school  districts 
for  293  projects  for  the  handicapped. 
These  projects  included  a  variety  of 
skills  training  support,  academic  sup- 
port, and  guidance  and  counseling. 

This  section  begins  with  a  summary 
table  of  Fiscal  Year  1988  projects  and 
then  describes  statewide  activities  and 
achievements  and  the  types  of  services 
provided  at  the  secondary  level. 


The  Appendix  of  this  Report  contains 
descriptions  of  some  of  the  outstanding 
projects  offered  by  school  districts  for 
handicapped  students. 


Fiscal  Year  1988  Summary 


Programs  for  Handicapped 

Federal  Funds  Awarded 

$1.8  million 

Number  of 

Projects 

Educational  Level 

Secondary 

293 

Postsecondary/  Adult 

0 

Types  of  Services  Provided 

Skills  Training  Support 

110 

Academic  Support 

61 

Guidance  &  Counseling 

122 

When  Services  Offered 

School  Year 

262 

Summer 

31 

Types  of  Service  Providers 

Comprehensive  HS 

133 

Regional  Academic  HS 

46 

Regional  Voc-Tech  HS 

77 

City/Town  Voc-Tech  HS 

25 

Two- Year  Colleges 

0 

Educ.  Collaborative 

12 

Types  of  Communities 

Economically  Depressed 

106 

Non-Depressed 

187 

Handicapped 


Statewide  Activities  and 
Achievements 

The  Massachusetts  Department  of  Edu- 
cation is  committed  to  the  United  States 
Department  of  Education's  position  that 
"an  appropriate  comprehensive  voca- 
tional education  will  be  available  and 
accessible  to  every  handicapped  person." 
In  Fiscal  Year  1988,  attempts  to  meet 
this  commitment  were  reflected  in  both 
the  Department's  statewide  policies  and 
activities  and  in  the  types  of  individual 
projects  the  Board  of  Education  ap- 
proved for  federal  funding. 

■  Equal  access  for  handicapped  students 
in  recruitment,  enrollment,  and 
placement  activities  was  assured 
primarily  through  the  Division  of  Oc- 
cupational Education's  rigorous 
Grants  Management  and  Application 
process.  Every  application  for  federal 
vocational  funds  must  include:  (a)  a 
description  of  recruitment  proce- 
dures, with  special  strategies  for 
target  populations  (including  hand- 
icapped), and  (b)  projected  enroll- 
ments for  all  populations,  including 
handicapped.  All  applications  were 
carefully  reviewed  by  at  least  three 
members  of  the  Division  of  Occupa- 
tional Education,  and  funding  for 
projects  was  contingent  upon  satisfac- 
tory enrollments  of  target  popula- 
tions, including  handicapped  stu- 
dents. 


In  addition  to  the  recruitment  proce- 
dures for  handicapped  students  that 
are  a  part  of  every  federally-funded 
project,  19  projects  were  funded  in 
Fiscal  Year  1988  to  develop  strategies 
for  farther  enhancing  the  recruitment 
and  enrollment  of  handicapped  stu- 
dents in  vocational  education  pro- 
grams. These  recruitment  projects 
explored  the  use  of  a  variety  of 
media,  including  newsletters,  video- 
tapes, cable  television  announce- 
ments, and  brochures. 

The  guidance  and  counseling  needs  of 
handicapped  students,  in  terms  of  as- 
sessment, career  development,  and 
the  transition  from  school  to  work, 
were  also  assured  primarily  through 
the  Division  of  Occupational  Educa- 
tion's Grants  Management  and  Ap- 
plication process.  Local  education 
agencies  were  required  to  provide  the 
following  to  every  handicapped  stu- 
dent enrolled  in  a  federally-funded 
vocational  education  program. 

1.  Assessment  of  interests,  abilities, 
and  special  needs  with  respect  to 
successfully  completing  the  voca- 
tional education  program; 

2.  Guidance,  counseling,  and  career 
development  activities  conducted 
by  professionally  trained  coun- 
selors; and 

3.  Counseling  services  designed  to  fa- 
cilitate the  transition  from  school 
to  employment  and  career  oppor- 
tunities. 


Handicapped 


In  addition,  122  guidance  and  coun- 
seling projects  for  handicapped  stu- 
dents were  funded  in  Fiscal  Year 
1988. 

i  The  Division  of  Occupational  Edu- 
cation made  further  progress  toward 
its  goal  of  ensuring  that  services  for 
handicapped  students  are  delivered 
in  the  least  restrictive  environment 
possible.  In  Fiscal  Year  1988,  only 
5%  of  the  293  projects  for  hand- 
icapped students  provided  services 
in  a  substantially  separate  setting. 
Most  projects  for  handicapped  stu- 
dents provided  the  additional  sup- 
port or  adaptations  in  curriculum, 
instruction,  equipment,  and  facilities 
needed  to  enable  these  handicapped 
students  to  succeed  in  regular  voca- 
tional skills  training  programs. 

i  Coordination  between  the  Division 
of  Special  Education  and  the  Divi- 
sion of  Occupational  Education  in 
addressing  the  needs  of  hand- 
icapped students  occurred  in  several 
important  areas  in  Fiscal  Year  1988. 

1.  The  Division  of  Occupational  Edu- 
cation and  the  Division  of  Special 
Education,  in  conjunction  with 
Boston  College  and  Children's 
Hospital,  designed  and  imple- 
mented a  project  to  provide  direct 
school-to-work  transition  services, 
training,  and  job  placement  to  de- 
velopmentally  disabled  youth. 
Each  Division  contributed  $50,000 
to  the  project. 


2.  Staff  from  the  Division  of  Occupa- 
tional Education  and  the  Division 
of  Special  Education  participate 
on  the  Boston  College  Training 
and  Research  Institute  for  Adults 
with  Disabilities  Advisory  Com- 
mittee. 

3.  The  Division  of  Occupational  Edu- 
cation's Sex  Equity  Coordinator 
serves  on  the  Governor's  Commis- 
sion on  Employment  of  the  Hand- 
icapped and  on  its  Public  Aware- 
ness Subcommittee.  The  members 
of  this  Commission  have  been  in- 
vited to  hold  a  meeting  at  a  reg- 
ional vocational-technical  school 
to  observe  firsthand  the  vocational 
training  of  special  needs  students. 

4.  Staff  from  the  Division  of  Occupa- 
tional Education  participated  in 
the  Vocational  Education/Special 
Education  Vocational  Rehabilita- 
tion Conference:  Employment 
Outcomes  in  Transition.  This  con- 
ference, held  at  Assumption  Col- 
lege, focused  on  programs  de- 
signed to  address  the  competitive, 
transitional,  or  supported  employ- 
ment objectives  of  persons  with  a 
range  of  disabilities. 

Occupational  Education  staff  also 
participated  in  the  School-To-Work 
Transition  Conference  at  Holy  Cross 
College  which  was  sponsored  by  the 
Division  of  Special  Education. 


Handicapped 


In  addition  to  these  special  statewide  ac- 
tivities, the  Division  of  Special  Educa- 
tion and  the  Division  of  Occupational 
Education  collaborate  on  an  on-going 
basis  to  ensure  that  the  vocational  edu- 
cation needs  of  every  handicapped  stu- 
dent are  met.  As  required  by  Chapter 
766,  a  vocational  school  representative 
is  invited  to  participate  in  the  TEAM 
evaluation  and  IEP  development  for  all 
handicapped  students  who  are  being 
considered  for  vocational  school  place- 
ment. 


district  obtained  modified  keyboards  for 
physically  handicapped  students  in  the 
business  and  office  programs. 

The  vast  majority  of  projects  focused  on 
providing  supplemental  shop  instruction 
and  support,  usually  by  an  aide  who 
coordinated  with  the  regular  shop  in- 
structor in  identifying  those  areas  where 
each  student  needed  remediation.  Some 
projects  also  included  a  special  work  ex- 
perience component  at  community  work 
sites. 


Services  Provided  —  Secondary  Level 

The  293  projects  developed  for  hand- 
icapped students  in  Fiscal  Year  1988 
provided  three  main  types  of  services: 

■  Skills  Training  Support 

■  Academic  Support 

■  Guidance  and  Counseling 


Skills  Training  Support 

The  general  aim  of  skills  training  sup- 
port projects  was  to  provide  those  sup- 
plemental services  needed  to  enable 
handicapped  students  to  participate  suc- 
cessfully in  regular  vocational  skills 
training  programs  and  to  acquire 
marketable  job  skills.  Some  projects 
emphasized  the  equipment  modifica- 
tions needed  to  achieve  this  goal.  For 
example,  one  school  district  purchased 
special  Hilow  workbenches  which  al- 
lowed wheelchair  access;  another  school 


Handicapped  students  were  provided 
skills  training  support  in  a  wide  range  of 
occupational  areas,  most  of  which  have 
a  high  labor  market  demand.  The  fol- 
lowing table  summarizes  the  major  skills 
training  areas  in  which  support  was  of- 
fered in  Fiscal  Year  1988.  In  addition, 
at  least  one  project  was  offered  in  each 
of  these  areas:  Surgical  Technology, 
Mechanical  Design  Technology,  Draft- 
ing, Painting  and  Decorating,  and  Indus- 
trial Machine  Maintenance  and  Repair. 

Although  most  (86%)  of  the  110  skills 
support  projects  funded  in  Fiscal  Year 
1988  were  offered  during  the  academic 
school  year,  15  projects  were  imple- 
mented during  the  summer.  These  sum- 
mer projects  were  designed  to  "rein- 
force" the  skills  training  acquired  during 
the  school  year  and  to  prevent  students 
from  losing  many  of  the  important  gains 
they  had  achieved.  In  addition,  these 
summer  projects  typically  included  a 
paid  work  experience  component  to  fur- 
ther enhance  the  skills  training  concepts. 


Handicapped 


Skills  Training  for  Handicapped 


Number  of 

Projects 

Skills  Training  Area 

17 

Food  Production,  Management, 

&  Services 

12 

Typing  &  General  Office 

11 

Secretarial  &  Related 

10 

Auto  Mechanics 

9 

Business  Computer/Console 

Operations 

7 

Machine  Tool/  Machine  Shop 

6 

Carpentry 

5 

Graphic  &  Printing 

Communication 

4 

Retailing 

4 

Custodial  Services 

4 

Accounting  &  Bookkeeping 

3 

Electromechanical  Technology 

3 

Word  Processing 

3 

Building  &  Property 

Maintenance 

3 

Sheet  Metal 

2 

Welding 

2 

Cook/Chef 

Academic  Support 

Sixty-one  of  the  projects  offered  in  Fis- 
cal Year  1988  were  designed  to  improve 
the  basic  skills  of  handicapped  students, 
so  that  they  could  successfully  complete 
their  shop,  related  theory,  and  academic 
coursework.  Most  of  these  projects  con- 
centrated on  reading,  writing,  and  math- 
ematics; some  projects  included  social 
studies  and  science. 


Typically,  these  projects  involved  indi- 
vidual and  small  group  tutoring  by  an  in- 
structional aide  who  used  specialized 
remedial  workbooks  and  materials.  As 
an  added  feature,  seven  projects  success- 
fully implemented  computer-assisted  in- 
struction (CAI). 

Approximately  one-fifth  of  the  academic 
support  projects  were  offered  during  the 
summer.  These  summer  projects  were 
generally  targeted  to  those  handicapped 
students  enrolled  in  vocational  programs 
who:  (a)  were  at-risk  for  dropping  out 
of  their  vocational  program,  or  (b)  were 
performing  below  grade  level  as  deter- 
mined by  the  Massachusetts  Basic  Skills 
Test,  or  (c)  failed  one  or  more  major 
courses  during  the  academic  year. 
These  projects  remediated  specific  basic 
skills  deficiencies  so  that  students  could 
begin  the  next  academic  year  fully 
prepared  to  succeed  in  their  coursework. 


Guidance  and  Counseling 

The  122  guidance  and  counseling  pro- 
jects offered  in  Fiscal  Year  1988  covered 
a  range  of  activities,  such  as  recruiting 
handicapped  students,  providing  com- 
prehensive assessments,  modifying  be- 
havior and  attendance  problems,  and 
helping  students  make  the  transition 
from  school  to  work. 

Recruitment  of  handicapped  students 
was  the  primary  focus  of  19  projects. 
These  projects  were  targeted  to  junior 
high  school  students  and  their  parents 


Handicapped 


and  provided  information  about:  (a)  the 
vocational  programs  available  at  a  par- 
ticular school,  and  (b)  the  types  of  sup- 
port services  available  to  help  hand- 
icapped students  fully  access  and 
succeed  in  these  vocational  programs.  A 
variety  of  strategies  were  explored  by 
these  projects,  including: 

■  Periodic  newsletters; 

■  Brochures  and  pamphlets; 

■  Workshops  for  parents; 

■  Cable  television  announcements  and 
programs;  and 

■  An  after-school  exploratory  program 
in  which  potential  students  rotated 
through  several  shop  areas. 

The  majority  of  guidance  and  counseling 
projects  sought  to  help  handicapped  stu- 
dents make  more  informed  career  and 
training  choices  by  providing  compre- 
hensive assessment  of  interests  and  ap- 
titudes, help  in  matching  these  to  oc- 
cupations and  skills  training  areas,  and 
information  about  the  types  of  careers 
available  in  various  occupational  areas. 
In  addition  to  individual  and  small 
group  counseling,  some  projects  in- 
cluded: 

■  Computerized  guidance  systems, 
using  software  developed  or 
modified  for  handicapped  students; 

■  Field  trips  to  area  employment  sites; 


Guest  speakers  from  the  community; 
Career  films  and  videotapes. 


The  emotional,  behavioral  and  attend- 
ance problems  of  handicapped  students 
were  the  focus  of  six  guidance  and 
counseling  projects.  These  projects 
reduced  these  impediments  to  students' 
successful  completion  of  their  vocational 
programs  by  providing  individual  couns- 
eling by  a  psychologist,  developing  a 
crisis  intervention  center,  and  establish- 
ing increased  communication  between 
the  school  and  parents. 

The  transition  from  school  to  work  was 
a  component  of  several  guidance  and 
counseling  projects.  Handicapped  stu- 
dents were  given  an  understanding  of 
the  work  place,  including  appropriate 
job  attitudes  and  behavior,  employer  ex- 
pectations, and  employee  rights.  In  ad- 
dition, students  received  instruction  and 
practice  in  job  seeking  skills,  for  exam- 
ple, by  completing  sample  job  applica- 
tions and  participating  in  mock  job  in- 
terviews. 


Services  Provided  -  Postsecondary 
Level 

No  funds  under  Title  II,  Part  A  of  the 
Perkins  Act  were  used  for  postsecondary 
level  vocational  programs  for  the  hand- 
icapped during  Fiscal  Year  1988. 
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DISADVANTAGED 


Disadvantaged  students  are  individuals 
(other  than  handicapped  individuals) 
who  have  economic  or  academic  dis- 
advantages and  who  require  special  ser- 
vices and  assistance  in  order  to  enable 
them  to  succeed  in  vocational  education 
programs.  The  term  includes  individuals 
who  are  members  of  economically  dis- 
advantaged families,  immigrants,  limited 
English  proficient  individuals,  dropouts 
or  potential  dropouts  from  secondary 
schools. 

The  term  academically  disadvantaged 
refers  to  an  individual  who  scores  below 
the  25th  percentile  on  a  standardized 
achievement  or  aptitude  test,  whose 
secondary  school  grades  are  below  2.0 
on  a  4.0  scale  (where  the  grade  "A" 
equals  4.0),  or  who  fails  to  attain  mini- 
mal academic  competencies,  for  exam- 
ple, achieving  the  "satisfactory  progress" 
necessary  for  maintaining  student  finan- 
cial assistance  in  a  community  college 
program.  In  Massachusetts,  scores  on 
the  Statewide  Basic  Skills  Test  may  be 
used  as  one  basis  for  identifying  aca- 
demically disadvantaged  students.  The 
definition  of  a  disadvantaged  individual 
does  not  include  individuals  with  learn- 
ing disabilities,  who  are  included  under 
the  definition  of  handicapped  students. 


The  Perkins  Act  requires  that  22%  of 
the  Basic  State  Grant  be  used  for  pro- 
grams and  services  for  disadvantaged 
students  (including  limited  English 
proficient).  In  Fiscal  Year  1988,  over 
$3.59  million  were  allocated  to  school 
districts  and  community  colleges  for  357 
projects  for  the  disadvantaged  (exclud- 
ing limited  English  proficient  --  pro- 
grams for  this  target  population  are  de- 
scribed in  a  later  section  in  this  Report). 
These  projects  included  a  variety  of 
skills  training  support,  academic  sup- 
port, and  guidance  and  counseling. 

This  section  starts  with  a  summary  table 
of  Fiscal  Year  1988  projects  and  then 
describes  statewide  activities  and 
achievements,  the  types  of  services  pro- 
vided at  the  secondary  level,  and  the 
types  of  services  provided  at  the  post- 
secondary  level. 

Descriptions  of  a  few  of  the  outstanding 
projects  offered  for  disadvantaged  stu- 
dents in  Fiscal  Year  1988  are  included 
in  the  Appendix  of  this  Report. 


Disadvantaged 


Fiscal  Year  1988  Summary 


Programs  for  Disadvantaged 

Federal  Funds  Awarded 

$3.59  million 

Number  of 

Projects 

Educational  Level 

Secondary 

304 

Postsecondary/ Adult 

53 

Types  of  Services  Provided 

Skills  Training  Support 

97 

Academic  Support 

112 

Guidance  &  Counseling 

148 

When  Services  Offered 

School  Year 

311 

Summer 

46 

Types  of  Service  Providers 

Comprehensive  HS 

133 

Regional  Academic  HS 

49 

Regional  Voc-Tech  HS 

77 

City/Town  Voc-Tech  HS 

35 

Two-Year  Colleges 

54 

Educ  Collaborative 

9 

Types  of  Communities 

Economically  Depressed 

151 

Non-Depressed 

206 

Statewide  Activities  and 
Achievements 

The  Massachusetts  Department  of  Edu- 
cation is  committed  to  ensuring  that  dis- 
advantaged individuals  are  provided 
equal  access  to  the  full  range  of  voca- 
tional activities  and  programs  offered  in 
the  Commonwealth,  including  recruit- 
ment, enrollment,  and  placement.  This 
equal  access  was  assured  primarily  by 
the  Division  of  Occupational  Educa- 
tion's Grants  Management  and  Applica- 
tion process.  Every  application  for  fed- 
eral vocational  funds  must  include  a  des- 
cription of  recruitment  procedures  (with 
special  strategies  for  the  disadvantaged), 
and  projected  enrollments  for  the  dis- 
advantaged. Funding  for  projects  was 
contingent  upon  satisfactory  enrollments 
of  disadvantaged  students. 

During  Fiscal  Year  1988,  approximately 
26,230  disadvantaged  students  were 
served  by  projects  specifically  targeted 
for  the  disadvantaged,  that  is,  projects 
funded  by  the  22%  Basic  State  Grant 
set-aside.  In  addition,  disadvantaged 
students  were  well  represented  in  other 
types  of  federally-funded  projects.  For 
example,  over  200  disadvantaged  indi- 
viduals participated  in  projects  for 
Single  Parents  and  Homemakers,  220  in 
Adult  Training  and  Retraining  projects, 
and  2,300  in  the  new  and  expanded  pro- 
grams for  secondary  students  funded 
with  Program  Improvement  monies 
(Title  II,  Part  B). 
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Massachusetts  also  ensures  that  dis- 
advantaged individuals  are  full  partici- 
pants in  the  vocational  education  system 
by  requiring  local  education  agencies  to 
provide  the  following  to  every  dis- 
advantaged student  who  enrolls  in 
federally-funded  vocational  programs: 

■  Assessment  of  interests,  abilities,  and 
special  needs  with  respect  to  success- 
fully completing  the  vocational  edu- 
cation program. 

■  Special  services,  including  adaptation 
of  curriculum,  instruction,  equipment, 
and  facilities  to  meet  these  needs. 

■  Guidance,  counseling,  and  career  de- 
velopment activities  conducted  by 
professionally  trained  counselors. 

■  Counseling  services  designed  to  facili- 
tate the  transition  from  school  to 
employment  and  career  opportun- 
ities. 

In  Fiscal  Year  1988,  Massachusetts 
made  significant  progress  in  ensuring 
the  full  participation  of  disadvantaged 
individuals  by  providing  services  in  the 
least  restrictive  environment.  Less  than 
2%  of  the  304  projects  for  secondary 
level  students  provided  services  in  a  sub- 
stantially separate  setting;  none  of  the  53 
projects  for  postsecondary  level  students 
did  so.  Most  projects  for  disadvantaged 
individuals  provided  the  additional  in- 
structional support  needed  to  enable 
them  to  succeed  in  regular  vocational 
skills  training  programs. 


Services  Provided  -  Secondary  Level 

The  304  projects  funded  in  Fiscal  Year 
1988  for  secondary  level  disadvantaged 
students  provided  three  major  types  of 
services: 

■  Skills  Training  Support 

■  Academic  Support 

■  Guidance  and  Counseling 


Skills  Training  Support 

Ninety-seven  skills  training  support 
projects  were  implemented  in  Fiscal 
Year  1988;  84  of  these  were  offered  dur- 
ing the  academic  school  year  and  13 
were  provided  during  the  summer  to  fur- 
ther bolster  and  reinforce  the  training 
acquired  during  the  school  year.  Most 
of  these  skills  training  projects  provided 
supplemental  shop  instruction  and  sup- 
port, usually  by  a  vocational  aide  who 
coordinated  with  the  regular  shop  in- 
structor in  identifying  those  specific 
areas  where  each  student  needed  help. 

In  Fiscal  Year  1988,  disadvantaged  stu- 
dents were  provided  skills  training  sup- 
port in  a  wide  variety  of  high  demand 
occupational  areas.  The  following  table 
summarizes  these  major  skills  training 
areas.  In  addition,  at  least  oue  project 
was  offered  in  each  of  these  areas: 
Horticulture,  Physician  Assisting,  Elec- 
tronic Technology,  Painting  &  Decorat- 
ing, Electronic  Equipment  Repair,  Sheet 
Metal,  and  Chef/Cook. 
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Skills  Training  for  Disadvantaged 


Number  of 

Projects 

Skills  Training  Area 

14 

Secretarial  &  Related 

10 

Typing  &  General  Office 

8 

Auto  Mechanics 

8 

Graphic  &  Printing 

Communication 

7 

Food  Production,  Management, 

&  Service 

7 

Machine  Tool/Machine  Shop 

6 

Retailing 

5 

Accounting  &  Bookkeeping 

5 

Business  Computer/Console 

Operation 

4 

Word  Processing 

3 

Electromechanical  Technology 

3 

Carpentry 

3 

Building  &  Property 

Maintenance 

2 

Mechanical  Design  Technology 

2 

Computer  Programming 

2 

Drafting 

Academic  Support 

Academic  support  in  the  basic  skills  was 
an  especially  important  service  for  dis- 
advantaged students,  many  of  whom  are 
at  risk  for  failing  to  complete  their  voca- 
tional programs  or  dropping  out  of 
school  because  they  have  not  mastered 
the  basic  competencies  in  reading,  writ- 
ing, and  mathematics  that  underlie  all 
coursework  and  shop  instruction.  In  Fis- 


cal Year  1988,  school  districts  provided 
79  projects  in  academic  remediation;  ap- 
proximately 7  of  these  were  offered  dur- 
ing the  summer. 

Individual  and  small  group  tutoring  were 
the  most  typical  formats.  Some  projects 
focused  on  general  reading,  writing,  and 
mathematics  instruction  using  special- 
ized remedial  materials;  others  empha- 
sized these  skills  as  related  to  particular 
shop  and  related  theory  coursework. 
Seven  projects  also  incorporated 
computer-assisted  instruction,  which 
proved  to  be  a  useful  method  for  im- 
proving basic  skills  as  well  as  maintain- 
ing students'  interest  and  motivation. 


Guidance  and  Counseling 

In  Fiscal  Year  1988,  128  guidance  and 
counseling  projects  were  made  available 
to  students  about  to  enter,  currently  en- 
rolled in,  or  completing  secondary  level 
vocational  education  programs. 

Eighteen  projects  were  designed  to  pro- 
vide recruitment  information  to  junior 
high  school  students  and  their  parents. 
This  recruitment  information  included 
descriptions  of  the  vocational  programs 
and  support  services  available  at  partic- 
ular schools.  In  addition,  many  projects 
emphasized  the  non-traditional  program 
options  available.  Schools  developed  a 
variety  of  media  and  methods  to  convey 
this  information: 

■  Brochures  and  fact  packs; 
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News  articles  in  local  newspapers; 

Visits  by  potential  students  to  high 
schools; 

Videotapes  about  specific  vocational 
program  offerings;  and 

Slide  presentations. 


Eight  projects  concentrated  primarily  on 
the  behavioral,  social,  and  emotional 
problems  of  students  that  act  as  impedi- 
ments to  successful  completion  of  stu- 
dents' vocational  programs.  These  pro- 
jects provided  individual  and  small 
group  counseling  by  a  psychologist,  in- 
formation about  substance  abuse,  home 
visits  by  counseling  staff,  referrals  to 
community  services,  and  other  crisis  in- 
tervention as  needed. 

Most  guidance  and  counseling  projects 
provided  a  combination  of  activities 
designed  to  help  disadvantaged  students 
make  informed  training  and  career 
choices  and  to  promote  the  development 
of  career  awareness,  career  planning, 
career  decision-making,  placement 
skills,  and  knowledge  of  labor  market 
needs,  trends  and  opportunities.  These 
projects  included: 

■  Assessment  0£  interests  anu  ap- 
titudes using  standardized  tests; 


Computer-assisted  vocational  guid- 
ance systems; 

Guidance  films  and  videotapes; 

Field  trips  to  industrial  sites; 

Shadowing  experiences; 

Guest  speakers  from  local  area 
businesses; 

Practice  completing  job  applications 
and  mock  job  interviews;  and 

Specialized  job  placement,  supervi- 
sion, and  follow-up. 


Services  Provided  -  Postsecondary 
Level 

Fifty-three  projects  for  postsecondary 
level  disadvantaged  students  were  im- 
plemented by  16  publicly-funded  two- 
year  colleges  during  Fiscal  Year  1988. 
All  of  these  projects  were  targeted  to 
academically  disadvantaged  students  en- 
rolled in  or  about  to  enroll  in  occupa- 
tional education  programs.  These 
projects  provided  two  primary  types  of 
services: 

i  Academic  Support 

■  Guidance  and  Counseling 


■  Individual  and  small  group  counsel- 
ing sessions; 
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Academic  Support 

The  33  academic  support  projects 
sought  to  enhance  academically  dis- 
advantaged students'  ability  to  success- 
fully complete  their  occupational  educa- 
tion programs  by  improving  their 
English  and  math  skills. 

Although  most  of  the  public  two-year 
colleges  in  Massachusetts  already  have 
in  place  extensive  academic  remediation 
services  and  centers,  the  additional 
funds  provided  by  the  Perkins  Act  al- 
lowed these  schools  to  expand  the  scope 
of  services  and  the  number  of  dis- 
advantaged students  served.  For  exam- 
ple, one  community  college  adminis- 
trator noted  that  about  40%  of  the  en- 
tering student  population  have  an 
eighth-grade  or  lower  skill  level  in  math- 
ematics and  English;  federal  funds  were 
a  valuable  supplement  to  the  school's  ef- 
forts to  provide  remedial  services  to 
these  students. 

Some  of  these  academic  support  pro- 
jects provided  tutoring  on  an  as-needed, 
"drop-in"  basis  in  the  school's  Remedial 
Services  Center  or  Tutoring  Labs;  other 
projects  provided  sequenced  remedial 
instruction  at  a  regularly  scheduled  time 
over  a  period  of  several  weeks.  Some 
projects  concentrated  on  general 
remedial  instruction  in  math,  reading, 
and  writing  whereas  other  projects 
focused  on  the  specific  English  and  math 
skills  involved  in  particular  coursework 
with  which  a  student  was  having  dif- 


ficulty. Most  schools  used  a  variety  of 
print  and  visual  media  to  help  students, 
including  computer-assisted  instruction. 


Guidance  and  Counseling 

The  20  guidance  and  counseling  projects 
offered  in  Fiscal  Year  1988  were 
designed  to  help  disadvantaged  students 
make  informed  training  and  career 
choices  and  overcome  some  of  the  social 
and  emotional  obstacles  that  prevent  the 
successful  completion  of  postsecondary 
occupational  education  programs.  Pro- 
ject activities  included: 

■  Assessment  of  interest  and  abilities 
and  help  in  choosing  an  appropriate 
occupational  education  program; 

■  Academic  counseling  in  the  choice 
and  scheduling  of  courses; 

■  Individual  and  small  group  counsel- 
ing about  career  awareness; 

■  Personal  development  workshops, 
such  as  assertiveness  training  and 
self-awareness; 

■  Career  exploration  exercises;  and 

■  Visits  to  community  colleges  by  dis- 
advantaged high  school  students 
who  are  considering  postsecondary 
occupational  education  training. 
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LIMITED  ENGLISH 
PROFICIENT 


The  term  limited  English  proficiency, 
when  used  with  reference  to  individuals, 
means  individuals  who  were  not  born  in 
the  United  States  or  whose  native  lan- 
guage is  a  language  other  than  English; 
who  come  from  environments  where  a 
language  other  than  English  is  domi- 
nant; or  who  are  American  Indian  and 
Alaskan  Native  students  and  who  come 
from  environments  where  a  language 
other  than  English  has  had  a  significant 
impact  on  their  level  of  English  lan- 
guage proficiency.  By  reason  of  this, 
they  have  difficulties  speaking  and  un- 
derstanding instruction  in  the  English 
language  and  require  special  services, 
assistance,  or  programs  in  order  to 
succeed  in  a  regular  vocational  educa- 
tion program. 

Federal  funds  for  programs  and  services 
for  the  limited  English  proficient  are  in- 
cluded in  the  22%  of  Basic  State  Grant 
set-aside  for  disadvantaged  students.  In 
Fiscal  Year  1988,  approximately 
$568,000  were  allocated  to  school  dis- 
tricts and  community  colleges  for  173 
projects  for  limited  English  proficient  in- 
dividuals. These  projects  included  skills 
training  support,  academic  support,  and 
guidance  and  counseling. 

This  section  begins  with  a  summary 
table  of  Fiscal  Year  1988  projects. 


Fiscal  Year  1988  Summary 


Programs  for  Limited  English 

Proficient 

Federal  Funds  Awarded 

$568,000 

Number  of 

Projects 

Educational  Level 

Secondary 

135 

Postsecondary/ Adult 

38 

Types  of  Services  Provided 

Skills  Training  Support 

32 

Academic  Support 

61 

Guidance  &  Counseling 

80 

When  Services  Offered 

School  Year 

144 

Summer 

29 

Types  of  Service  Providers 

Comprehensive  HS 

73 

Regional  Academic  HS 

7 

Regional  Voc-Tech  HS 

31 

City/Town  Voc-Tech  HS 

18 

Two-Year  Colleges 

38 

Educ.  Collaborative 

6 

Types  of  Co*n  .unities 

Economically  Depressed 

86 

Non-Depressed 

87 
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Statewide  Activities  and 
Achievements 

The  Massachusetts  Department  of  Edu- 
cation is  committed  to  ensuring  that  in- 
dividuals with  limited  English  proficien- 
cy are  provided  equal  access  to  the  full 
range  of  vocational  activities  and  pro- 
grams offered  in  the  Commonwealth. 
The  procedures  and  activities  for  ensur- 
ing this  equal  access  are  the  same  as 
those  described  for  disadvantaged  stu- 
dents. 

During  Fiscal  Year  1988,  The  Depart- 
ment of  Education's  Civil  Rights  Task 
Force,  in  keeping  with  the  Commission- 
er's Operational  Plan,  focused  its  efforts 
on  issues  pertaining  to  linguistic  minori- 
ty students.  Staff  from  the  Division  of 
Occupational  Education  actively  partici- 
pate on  this  Task  Force.  The  Task 
Force  has  formulated  a  plan  for  the 
orientation  of  waivered/undocumented 
educators,  and  is  developing  a  handbook 
and  inservice  and  preservice  training  to 
help  increase  the  retention  rate  of 
bilingual  educators. 

In  Massachusetts,  many  diverse  linguis- 
tic minority  groups  (including  Hispanic, 
Southeast  Asian,  Portuguese,  Cape  Ver- 
dean,  and  Haitian)  participated  in  and 
benefited  from  projects  for  limited 
English  proficient  individuals.  In  Fiscal 
Year  1988,  approximately  4,720  limited 
English  proficient  students  were  served 
in  projects  targeted  for  this  group.  In 
addition,  limited  English  proficient  indi- 
viduals were  participants  in  all  other 


types  of  federally-funded  vocational  ed- 
ucation projects. 

As  was  true  for  disadvantaged  students, 
the  Division  of  Occupational  Education 
ensured  the  full  participation  of  limited 
English  proficient  students  in  the  voca- 
tional education  system  by  requiring  lo- 
cal education  agencies  to  provide  the 
following  to  every  limited  English  profi- 
cient student  who  enrolls  in  federally- 
funded  vocational  programs: 

■  Assessment  of  interests,  abilities,  and 
special  needs  of  such  students  with 
respect  to  successfully  completing  the 
vocational  education  program. 

■  Special  services,  including  adaptation 
of  curriculum,  instruction,  equipment, 
and  facilities  to  meet  these  needs. 

■  Guidance,  counseling,  and  career  de- 
velopment activities  conducted  by 
professionally  trained  counselors. 

■  Counseling  services  designed  to  facili- 
tate transition  from  school  to  employ- 
ment and  career  opportunities. 

These  special  services  allowed  limited 
English  proficient  students  to  participate 
fully  in  regular  vocational  education  pro- 
grams. None  of  the  173  projects  for 
limited  English  proficient  students  oper- 
ated as  substantially  separate  programs. 
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Services  Provided-Secondary  Level 

Overcoming  the  language  barriers  that 
limit  access  to  and  successful  participa- 
tion in  vocational  education  programs 
was  the  primary  goal  of  the  135  projects 
offered  for  secondary  level  limited 
English  proficient  students.  In  Fiscal 
Year  1988,  these  students  were  provided 
three  main  types  of  services: 

■  Skills  Training  Support 

■  Academic  Support 

■  Guidance  and  Counseling 


Skills  Training  Support 

The  32  skills  training  support  projects 
helped  students  successfully  complete 
their  skills  training  programs  by  provid- 
ing: oral  and  written  translations  of 
topics  covered  in  shop  and  related 
theory  courses,  translations  of  shop 
materials,  and  special  supervision  (with 
linguistic  support)  in  work  placements. 

The  following  table  summarizes  the 
major  areas  in  which  skills  training  was 
provided.  In  addition,  at  least  one  pro- 
ject was  offered  in  each  of  these  areas: 
Mechanical  Design  Technology,  Com- 
puter Programming,  Carpentry,  Elec- 
tronic Equipment  Repair,  and  Chef. 


Skills  Training  for  Limited  English 
Proficient 

Number  of 

Projects 

Skills  Training  Area 

6 

Automotive  Mechanics 

5 

4 
3 

2 

2 

Typing  &  General  Office 
Accounting  &  Bookkeeping 
Machine  Tool/Machine  Shop 
Business  Computer/Console 
Operation 
Graphic  &  Printing 
Communication 

2 

1 

Retailing 

Child  Care  &  Guidance 

1 

Food  Management,  Production, 
&  Service 

1 

Electromechanical  Technology 

Academic  Support 

Forty-two  projects  provided  academic 
support  to  limited  English  proficient  stu- 
dents. Over  one-third  of  these  projects 
were  offered  during  the  summer,  with 
the  intent  of  strengthening  the  gains  stu- 
dents had  made  during  the  academic 
school  year.  The  goal  of  most  academic 
support  projects  was  to  improve  stu- 
dents' general  listening  and  reading 
cuinpiehcnsion  and  speaking  and  writ- 
ing skills,  so  that  students  could  perform 
at  a  higher  achievement  level  in  aca- 
demic, related  theory,  and  shop  work. 
Some  projects  also  included  remedial  in- 
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struction  in  math,  science,  and  social 
studies. 

The  academic  support  projects  included 
the  following  features: 

■  Computer-assisted  instruction,  using 
special  bilingual  software; 

■  Individual  and  small  group  tutoring; 

■  Translation  of  shop  vocabulary  and 
development  of  technical  vocab- 
laiy  reference  notebooks; 

■  Use  of  remedial  textbooks  and  spe- 
cial ESL  materials  appropriate  to 
various  shop  areas. 


Guidance  and  Counseling 

The  61  guidance  and  counseling  projects 
for  secondary  level  limited  English 
proficient  students  were  designed  to  im- 
prove the  recruitment  of  these  students 
to  vocational  education  programs  and  to 
enhance  their  ability  to  make  informed 
training  and  career  choices.  Native  lan- 
guage translations  and  bilingual  support 
were  key  ingredients  of  many  of  these 
projects. 

These  guidance  and  counseling  projects 
included  the  following  features: 

■  Translations  of  recruitment 

materials  and  school  handbooks  for 
parents  and  prospective  students; 


Peer  support  groups; 

Translations  of  guidance  and  career 
education  materials; 

Home  visits  by  a  bilingual  home  and 
school  liaison  worker; 

Assessments  using  native  language 
versions  of  standardized  interest 
and  aptitude  tests,  such  as  the 
Spanish  version  of  the  Self-Directed 
Search; 

Field  trips  and  career  exploration 
activities  with  the  assistance  of  a 
bilingual  guidance  aide; 

Videotape,  slide,  and  film  presenta- 
tions in  students'  native  languages; 
and 

Use  of  computerized  guidance  sys- 
tems. 


Services  Provided  -  Postsecondary 
Level 

During  Fiscal  Year  1988,  federal  funds 
were  allocated  to  15  community  colleges 
for  38  projects  for  students  whose  pri- 
mary language  is  not  English  and  who 
were  enrolled  in  or  about  to  enroll  in 
postsecondary  level  occupational  pro- 
grams. These  projects  provided  two 
types  of  services: 

■  Academic  Support 

■  Guidance  and  Counseling 
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Academic  Support 

The  goal  of  all  19  academic  support 
projects  was  to  improve  the  listening, 
writing,  and  speaking  competencies  of 
those  students  with  limited  standard 
English  proficiency.  Most  of  these 
projects  offered  these  services  in  the 
community  college's  existing  Academic 
Services  Center  or  Tutoring  Labs. 
These  academic  support  projects  in- 
cluded the  following  elements: 

■  Individual  and  small  group  instruc- 
tion; 

■  Tutoring,  including  peer  tutoring; 

■  Workshops  and  field  trips; 

■  Use  of  special  ESL  materials  and 
workbooks;  and 

■  Computer-assisted  instruction. 


Translations  of  community  college 
bulletins,  brochures,  and  announce- 
ments into  students'  native  lan- 
guages; 

Individual  and  small  group  counsel- 
ing to  help  at-risk  students  maintain 
their  motivation  to  complete  their 
occupational  program;  and 

Use  of  bilingual  guidance  and  career 
education  materials. 


Guidance  and  Counseling 

Nineteen  projects  implemented  by  com- 
munity colleges  focused  on  the  guidance 
and  counseling  needs  of  limited  English 
proficient  students.  Project  activities  in- 
cluded: 


Use  of  bilingual  interest  and  ap- 
titude inventories; 

Group  counseling  workshops  in 
strategies  for  success  and  how  to 
study; 
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ADULTS  IN  NEED  OF 
TRAINING  OR 
RETRAINING 


Adult  vocational  education  programs 

are  programs  designed  for  persons  who 
are  unemployed,  or  who  have  completed 
or  left  high  school,  or  who  are  in  need  of 
entry-level  or  upgraded  job  training  or 
retraining.  These  programs  include  per- 
sons who  are  enrolled  in  organized  pro- 
grams of  study  for  which  credit  is  given 
toward  a  degree  or  certificate  below  the 
baccalaureate  level,  including  ap- 
prenticeship training. 

The  Perkins  Act  requires  that  12%  of 
the  Basic  State  Grant  be  used  for  pro- 
grams and  services  for  adults.  In  Fiscal 
Year  1988,  Massachusetts  allocated  ap- 
proximately $1.76  million  of  Title  II, 
Part  A  funds  to  community  colleges  and 
school  districts  for  47  projects  for  adults. 
In  addition,  over  $390,000  of  Program 
Improvement  funds  (Title  II,  Part  B) 
were  awarded  through  a  competitive 
statewide  Request-for-Proposals  process 
for  an  additional  12  skills  training  pro- 
grams for  adults. 

This  section  begins  with  a  summary 
table  of  those  adult  training  projects 
funded  under  Title  II,  Part  A  and  then 
describes  statewide  activities  and 
achievements,  skills  training  programs, 


other  services  provided,  and  coordina- 
tion activities. 


Fiscal  Year  1988  Summary 


Programs  for  Adult  Training 
(Using  Title  II,  Part  A  Funds) 


Federal  Funds  Awarded 


Educational  Level 
Secondary 
Postsecondary/Adult 

Types  of  Services  Provided 
Skills  Training  Support 

Types  of  Service  Providers 


$1.76  million 

Number  of 
Projects 

0 

47 


47 


Comprehensive  HS 
Regional  Academic  HS 
Regional  Voc-Tech  HS 
City/Town  Voc-Tech  HS 
Two-Year  Colleges 

3 

0 

41 

0 

2 

Types  of  Communities 
Economically  Depressed 
Non-Depressed 

25 

22 
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Statewide  Activities  and 
Achievements 

Massachusetts  has  four  goals  for  occupa- 
tional programs  for  adults  in  need  of 
training  or  retraining. 

1.  To  provide,  expand,  and  improve 
vocational  education  training  pro- 
grams designed  for  people  who  have 
completed  or  left  high  school  and 
who  need  entry-level  or  upgraded  job 
training  or  retraining,  including  ap- 
prenticeship training. 

2.  To  ensure  that  such  training  is 
relevant  to  labor  market  needs  and 
projections  including  retraining  em- 
ployees with  new  skills  required  by 
changes  in  technology,  products,  or 
processes. 

3.  To  ensure  that  these  programs  are 
made  available  to  people  with  the 
greatest  need-including  the  economi- 
cally disadvantaged,  the  handicapped, 
dislocated  workers,  minorities,  those 
whose  English  proficiency  is  limited, 
single  parents,  homemakers  and  dis- 
placed homemakers  in  need  of  job 
skills,  and  workers  fifty-five  and 
older. 

4.  To  ensure  that  programs  provided 
meet  State  standards  for  quality  of  in- 
struction, materials  and  equipment. 

During  Fiscal  Year  1988,  Massachusetts 
made  significant  progress  in  achieving 
these  goals  in  several  important  ways. 


■  The  Division  of  Occupational  Educa- 
tion ensured  that  programs  were 
made  available  to  adults  with  the 
greatest  need  by  requiring  service 
providers  to  develop  and  implement 
strategies  for  recruiting  these  target 
groups.  For  example,  some  service 
providers  collaborated  with  the  De- 
partment of  Public  Welfare  and  the 
Division  of  Employment  Security  in 
recruiting  the  economically  dis- 
advantaged, dislocated  workers,  dis- 
placed homemakers  and  workers 
fifty-five  and  older. 

■  Several  projects  were  responsive  to 
the  needs  of  adults  to  receive  retrain- 
ing or  upgrading  of  skills  because  of 
changes  in  technology.  For  example, 
3  projects  provided  instruction  in 
computer-assisted  drafting  (CAD)  to 
unemployed  adults  with  prior  training 
in  general  drafting;  2  projects  up- 
graded the  machine  shop  skills  of 
trained  machinists;  and  1  project  of- 
fered training  in  AC/DC  motor  con- 
trol systems  to  upgrade  the  skills  of 
electricians. 

■  All  projects  funded  in  Fiscal  Year 
1988  were  relevant  to  labor  market 
needs  and  projections.  Service  pro- 
viders were  required  to  show  state- 
wide or  local  labor  marked  demand 
for  the  proposed  training.  Statewide 
demand  could  be  demonstrated  by 
the  inclusion  of  the  proposed  training 
program  on  the  Statewide  Demand 
List  (a  list  of  46  occupations  with  high 
labor  market  demand  statewide  ac- 
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cording  to  data  from  the  Massachu- 
setts Division  of  Employment 
Security).  Service  providers  were 
also  encouraged  to  review  local  area 
labor  market  needs.  For  example, 
two  school  districts  developed  a  pro- 
gram in  Machine  Shop  in  response  to 
a  report  from  the  Machine  Action 
Project  that  documented  a  shortage 
of  skilled  workers  in  the  machine 
trades. 

The  quality  of  instruction,  materials, 
and  equipment  was  ensured  by  the 
Division  of  Occupational  Education's 
review  of  applications  and  proposals 
and  on-site  monitoring  of  projects. 
Also,  because  many  of  these  projects 
were  offered  by  regional  vocational- 
technical  schools,  adults  benefited 
from  the  state-of-the-art  equipment 
and  modern  shop  facilities  that  are  an 
integral  part  of  these  schools. 


Skills  Training  for  Adults 
(Using  Title  II,  Part  A  Funds) 


Number  of 

Projects 

Skills  Training  Area 

6 

Machine  Tool/Machine  Shop 

5 

Graphic  &  Printing 

Communication 

5 

Drafting 

4 

Business  Computer/Console 

Operation 

4 

Heating,  Air  Conditioning, 

Refrigeration  Mechanic 

4 

Automotive  Mechanics 

3 

Typing  &  General  Office 

2 

Word  Processing 

2 

Computer  Programming 

2 

Electrician 

2 

Welding 

2 

Dental/Nursing  Assisting 

Skills  Training 

Skills  training  programs  for  adults  may 
carry  credits  toward  a  certificate  or  two- 
year  degree  and/or  may  be  short  term 
training  projects  targeted  at  basic  entry- 
level  or  advanced  occupational  skills. 
The  following  table  lists  the  predomi- 
nant skills  training  areas  in  which  train- 
ing was  offered  for  adults  in  Fiscal  Year 
1988.  In  addition,  at  least  one  program 
was  offered  in  each  of  the  following 
areas:  Practical  Nursing,  Food  Services, 
Electronic  Technology,  Plumbing  and 
Pipefitting,  Custodial  Services,  and  Elec- 
tronic Equipment  Repair. 


Other  Services  Provided 

In  addition  to  skills  training,  many 
projects  proved  several  types  of  support 
services  to  adults,  including:  counseling, 
job  placement  assistance,  child  care  ser- 
vices, transportation,  and  individualized 
tutoring. 


Coordination  Activities 

On  a  general  level,  the  Massachusetts 
Department  of  Education  collaborated 
with  the  employment  and  training  sys- 
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tern  in  providing  services  to  adults  in  the 
following  ways: 

■  By  serving  as  working  members  of  the 
Adult  Literacy  Task  Forces,  sharing 
research  and  assisting  in  the  develop- 
ment of  local  five  year  plans; 

■  Coordinating  with  the  Department  of 
Employment  and  Training  and  the 
Executive  Office  of  Labor  to  co-fund 
and  co-manage  Workplace  Education 
programs;  and 

■  Providing  funds  to  five  JTPA  Service 
Delivery  Areas  (SDAs)  to  conduct 
regional  needs  analysis  and  assess- 
ment of  services  as  parts  of  regional 
adult  education  plans. 

In  addition,  during  Fiscal  Year  1988 
Massachusetts  expended  approximately 
$390,000  of  Perkins  Act  Program  Im- 
provement funds  (Title  II,  Part  B)  for  12 
skills  training  programs  for  adults.  All 
12  projects  were  part  of  the  Occupa- 
tional Education/Employment  and 
Training  Initiative. 

The  Occupational  Education  /Employ- 
ment and  Training  Initiative  (OEETI), 
which  was  instituted  in  Fiscal  Year  1987, 
is  a  collaborative  effort  between  the 
Division  of  Occupational  Education  and 
the  Department  of  Public  Welfare  to 
provide  occupational  training  to  people 
receiving  Aid  to  Families  with  Depen- 
dent Children  (AFDC)  or  General 
Relief.  The  "Welfare"  Initiative  was 
designed  to  enhance  the  capacity  and 
commitment  of  schools,  colleges,  and 


community-based  organizations  to  offer 
occupational  programs  to  welfare  clients 
by  making  available  federal  vocational 
education  (Perkins  Act)  funds.  The 
Division  of  Occupational  Education 
worked  with  individual  schools  and  com- 
munity colleges  and  with  the  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Welfare,  the  Division  of 
Employment  Security  and  the  Industrial 
Services  Program  to  identify  sources  of 
matching  funds. 

The  following  table  lists  the  occupa- 
tional areas  in  which  adults  were  given 
skills  training  as  part  of  the  OEETI.  In- 
ternships and  paid  work  experiences 
were  a  key  component  of  many  of  these 
skills  training  programs.  Participants 
were  also  provided  guidance  and 
counseling  and  other  support  services. 


Skills  Training  for  Adults 
(Using  Title  II,  Part  B  Funds) 

Number  of 

Projects 

Stalls  Training  Area 

3 

2 

1 
1 
1 

Accounting  &  Bookkeeping 
Nursing  Assisting 
Medical  Radiography 
Electronic  Technology 
Secretarial  &  Related 

1 
1 

1 

Dental  Assisting 
Ftating,  .\ir  Conditioning. 
&  Refrigeration  Mechanic 
Graphic  &  Printing 
Communication 

1 

Sheet  Metal 
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SINGLE  PARENTS  AND 
HOMEMAKERS 


Single  parent  means  an  individual  who  is 
unmarried  or  legally  separated  from  a 
spouse,  and  has  a  minor  child  or  chil- 
dren for  which  the  parent  has  either 
custody  or  joint  custody.  Homemaker 
means  an  individual  who  is  an  adult,  and 
has  worked  as  an  adult  primarily  without 
remuneration  to  care  for  the  home  and 
family,  and  for  that  reason  has 
diminished  marketable  skills. 

The  Perkins  Act  requires  that  8.5%  of 
the  Basic  State  Grant  be  used  for  pro- 
grams and  services  for  single  parents 
and  homemakers.  In  Fiscal  Year  1988, 
Massachusetts  awarded  approximately 
$1.47  million  to -17  publicly-funded  two- 
year  colleges  and  1  regional  vocational- 
technical  school  for  31  projects. 

This  section  begins  with  a  summary 
table  of  Fiscal  Year  1988  projects  and 
then  describes  statewide  activities,  skills 
training  programs,  and  other  services 
provided. 

The  Appendix  of  this  Report  contains 
descriptions  of  some  of  the  outstanding 
single  parent  and  homemaker  projects 
implemented  in  Fiscal  Year  1988. 


Fiscal  Year  1988  Summary 


Programs  for  Single  Parents 
and  Homemakers 

Federal  Funds  Awarded 

$1.47  million 

Educational  Level 
Secondary 
Postsecondary/ Adult 

Number  of 
Projects 

0 
31 

Types  of  Services  Provided 
Skills  Training  Support 
Academic  Support 
Guidance  &  Counseling 

30 

1 

AH* 

Types  of  Service  Providers 
Comprehensive  HS 
Regional  Academic  HS 
Regional  Voc-Tech  HS 
City/Town  Voc-Tech  HS 
Two-Year  Colleges 

0 
0 
1 
0 
30 

Types  of  Communities 
Economically  Depressed 
Non-Depressed 

15 
16 

*  Provided  by  the  Bay  State  Centers 
for  Displaced  Homemakers. 
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Statewide  Activities 

The  Massachusetts  Department  of  Edu- 
cation is  committed  to  providing,  ex- 
panding, and  improving  occupational 
training  opportunities  for  adults  who 
have  had  significant  responsibilities  in 
the  home,  working  without  wages,  and 
therefore  have  few  marketable  employ- 
ment skills.  The  Division  of  Occupa- 
tional Education  ensures  that  programs 
for  single  parents  and  homemakers  are 
made  available  to  people  with  the 
greatest  reed.  Priority  in  enrollment  in 
these  programs  is  given  to  economically 
disadvantaged  displaced  homemakers 
(those  who  because  of  divorce,  separa- 
tion, or  the  death  or  disability  of  a 
spouse  must  prepare  for  employment), 
and  single  parents  who  receive  Aid  to 
Families  with  Dependent  Children 
(AFDC).  The  Bay  State  Centers  for 
Displaced  Homemakers  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Welfare  played  a  key 
role  in  recruiting  these  target  groups  for 
programs  for  single  parents  and 
homemakers.  During  Fiscal  Year  1988, 
over  70%  of  the  participants  in  these 
programs  were  economically  disad- 
vantaged displaced  homemakers. 

Single  parents  and  homemakers  are  as- 
sisted not  only  with  federal  funds  specifi- 
cally targeted  for  these  groups  under 
Title  II,  Part  A;  many  of  the  participants 
in  projects  which  receive  federal  funds 
targeted  for  Adults  in  Need  of  Training 
or  Retraining  are  women  who  are  single 
parents,  displaced  homemakers  or 
homemakers  who  need  training  in  order 
to  be  able  to  enter  the  job  market. 


Massachusetts  uses  the  majority  of  fed- 
eral funds  available  for  single  parents 
and  homemakers  for  intensive  skills 
training  programs,  rather  than  for  sup- 
port services  such  as  recruitment,  assess- 
ment, counseling,  and  job  search  ac- 
tivities. These  support  services  are  pro- 
vided in  large  part  by  the  Bay  State  Cen- 
ters for  Displaced  Homemakers  located 
throughout  the  State.  The  Division  of 
Occupational  Education  requires  the 
two-year  colleges  that  offer  skills  train- 
ing programs  for  single  parents  and 
homemakers  to  develop  and  maintain 
written  agreements  with  the  Bay  State 
Skills  Corporation  to  provide  these  im- 
portant support  services  that  are  a 
necessary  adjunct  to  skills  training. 


Skills  Training 

A  key  requirement  for  all  skills  training 
programs  developed  for  single  parents 
and  homemakers  is  that  the  occupa- 
tional training  area  is  one  for  which 
there  is  a  high  employment  demand.  In 
addition,  these  skills  training  programs 
may  carry  credit  toward  an  Associates 
degree  or  certificate  or  may  be  short- 
term  training  projects  targeted  at  basic 
entry-level  or  advanced  occupational 
skills.  The  following  table  summarizes 
the  occupational  areas  in  which  skills 
training  programs  were  offered  for 
single  parents  and  homemakers  in  Fiscal 
Year  1988. 
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Skills  Training  for  Single  Parents 

and  Homemakers 

Number  of 

Projects 

Skills  Training  Area 

5 

Secretarial  &  Related 

3 

Accounting  &  Bookkeeping 

3 

Typing  &  General  Office 

3 

Word  Processing 

2 

Travel  &  Tourism 

2 

Child  Care  &  Guidance 

2 

Nursing  Assisting 

2 

Graphic  &  Printing 

Communication 

1 

Horticulture 

1 

Hotel/Motel  Management 

1 

Food  Management,  Production, 

&  Services 

1 

Business  Computer/Console 

Operation 

1 

Physician  Assisting 

1 

Computer  Maintenance 

1 

Painting  &  Decorating 

Other  Services  Provided 

Successful  skills  training  projects  for 
single  parents  and  homemakers  included 
several  program  features  that  helped 
participants  more  fully  access  or  benefit 
from  the  skills  training.  These  features 
and  services  included  the  following. 

■  Child  care  was  an  indispensable  ser- 
vice for  some  participants.  Some 
projects  provided  on-site  child  care  or 
Head  Start  facilities;  other  projects 


helped  participants  obtain  vouchers 
for  child  care  from  human  services 
agencies. 

Transportation  was  needed  by  several 
participants  to  access  the  skills  train- 
ing. Some  projects  also  operated 
"satellite"  training  programs  at 
conveniently-located  community  sites. 

The  assessment  and  career  guidance 
services  provided  by  the  Bay  State 
Centers  for  Displaced  Homemakers 
helped  participants  identify  the  train- 
ing programs  most  appropriate  for 
their  interests  and  abilities. 

Personal  and  school  adjustment 
counseling  proved  to  be  useful  for 
many  participants.  Many  displaced 
homemakers  had  not  been  in  school 
or  a  training  environment  for  several 
years;  adjustment  counseling  and  in- 
struction in  study  skills  helped  these 
individuals  fully  participate  in  and 
benefit  from  the  training. 

Internships  and  work  experience  pro- 
vided participants  with  valuable 
hands-on  experience  in  applying 
training  concepts  and  an  understand- 
ing of  job  requirements.  In  addition, 
these  work  experiences  served  the  im- 
portant function  of  "introducing" 
participants  to  area  employers;  many 
participants  were  offered  full-time 
employment  at  their  internship  sites 
upon  completing  their  skills  training 
program. 
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STUDENTS  IN 
NONTRADITTONAL 
PROGRAMS 
(SEX  EQUITY) 


Massachusetts*  efforts  to  reduce  sex  bias 
and  sex  stereotyping  in  vocational  pro- 
grams involved  two  main  types  of  ac- 
tivities: (a)  the  Division  of  Occupational 
Education's  statewide  coordination, 
monitoring,  and  technical  assistance  ef- 
forts through  its  Sex  Equity  Unit,  and 
(b)  individual  projects  developed  and 
operated  by  local  school  districts. 

The  Perkins  Act  requires  3.5%  of  the 
Basic  State  Grant  to  be  used  for  pro- 
grams and  services  for  students  in  voca- 
tional programs  that  are  nontraditional 
for  their  gender  and  for  the  promotion 
of  sex  equity  in  vocational  programs.  In 
Fiscal  Year  1988,  over  $669,000  were 
awarded  through  a  competitive 
statewide  Request-for-Proposals  process 
for  21  sex  equity  projects. 

This  section  describes  statewide  ac- 
tivities and  achievements,  sex  equity 
projects,  and  cooperative  efforts  with 
the  private  sector.  The  Appendix  of  this 
Report  contains  descriptions  of  some  of 
the  outstanding  sex  equity  projects  of- 
fered during  Fiscal  Year  1988. 


Statewide  Activities  and 
Achievements 

The  Equity  Unit  in  the  Division  of  Oc- 
cupational Education  coordinates 
statewide  efforts  to  reduce  sex  bias  and 
sex  stereotyping  in  vocational  programs. 
During  Fiscal  Year  1988,  the  unit's 
major  activities  included  the  following: 

■  Administering  the  Sex  Equity  Pro- 
gram as  mandated  by  the  Perkins  Act 
including  developing  and  disseminat- 
ing the  Sex  Equity  Request-for- 
Proposals,  providing  technical  as- 
sistance, reviewing  and  recommend- 
ing proposals  for  funding. 

■  Coordinating  the  Admissions  Plan 
process  in  vocational  schools  and  pro- 
grams statewide.  Technical  assist- 
ance was  given  to  staff  in  the  Depart- 
ment's six  Regional  Education  Cen- 
ters, and  to  the  sixteen  comprehen- 
sive high  schools  with  five  or  more 
state-approved  Chapter  74  vocational 
education  programs  regarding  the  ad- 
missions process  and  "active  ef forts" 
to  recruit,  retain  and  place  nontradi- 
tional and  other  target  population 
students.  In  October  1987,  the  Equity 
Unit  conducted  a  statewide  meeting 
of  the  six  regional  admissions  coor- 
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dinators  on  the  Admissions  Plan  pro- 
cess. 

Writing  the  equity  portion  of  Division 
reports  and  plans  to  ensure  that  the 
needs  of  nontraditional  students  and 
other  target  populations  are  ad- 
dressed. 

Reviewing  statewide  competitive 
proposals  for  equity  and  submitting 
recommendations  for  the  elimination 
of  bias  and  stereotyping; 

Providing  technical  assistance  to  De- 
partment staff  on  equity  issues. 

-  Technical  assistance  was  provided 
to  regional  staff  on  using  the 
revised  Admissions  forms,  con- 
ducting admissions  and  sex  equity 
project  onsite  visits,  and  in- 
corporating the  onsite  instrument 
into  Chapter  74  Evaluations. 

-  The  Equity  Unit  continues  to  pro- 
vide technical  assistance  in  the 
area  of  equity  in  vocational  educa- 
tion to  Department  staff  through 
its  participation  in  the  Department 
Civil  Rights  Task  Force,  which  this 
year  focused  on  linguistic  minor- 
ities. 

-  The  Sex  Equity  Coordinator  serves 
as  the  Commissioner's  designee  on 
the  Governor's  Commission  on 
Employment  of  the  Handicapped 
and  on  its  Public  Awareness  Sub- 
committee. On  February  8,  1988, 
she  conducted  with  a  member  of 


the  Board  of  Education  a  present- 
ation to  Commission  members  on 
special  needs  students  in  voca- 
tional education. 

The  Coordinator  also  serves  on  the 
Department's  Staff  Development 
Task  Force  and  has  recommended 
the  inclusion  of  further  equity 
training  for  Department  staff. 

The  Sex  Equity  Coordinator  pro- 
vided technical  assistance  to  the 
Early  Childhood  Bureau  by  partic- 
ipating in  its  Integrated  Planning 
Meeting  and  making  recommenda- 
tions for  inclusion  of  equity  con- 
cepts to  eliminate  bias  and  stereo- 
typing in  the  Early  Childhood  Pro- 
gram assessment  instruments. 

Equity  Unit  staff  participated  in 
onsite  monitoring  visits  to  the  19 
schools  funded  for  sex  equity 
projects. 


Providing  technical  assistance  to  local 
education  agencies  and  school  dis- 
tricts. 

-  On  July  20,  1987,  the  Equity  Unit 
conducted  a  workshop  called 
Evaluating  a  Program  for  Sex  Equity 
for  the  staff  of  a  school-to-work 
program  located  at  North  Quincy 
High  School.  Eight  staff  members 
of  Jobs  for  Bay  State  Graduates 
participated  in  the  training. 
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On  April  8,  1988,  the  Equity  Unit 
conducted  a  statewide  Sex  Equity 
Proposal  Writing  Workshop  at 
Quincy  Vocational  Technical 
School.  Over  twenty  staff  people 
from  vocational  schools  and  pro- 
grams across  the  state  attended  the 
workshop. 

From  May  1-4,  1988,  the  Equity 
Unit  participated  in  the  National 
Leadership  Development  Confer- 
ence for  Vocational  Sex  Equity 
Coordinators  in  Washington,  D.C. 
Over  90  conference  participants 
were  presented  with  Massachu- 
setts' equity  resources  and  initia- 
tives developed  to  recruit,  retain, 
and  place  target  population  stu- 
dents. The  Sex  Equity  Coor- 
dinator is  on  the  Planning  Com- 
mittee for  the  1989  National  Con- 
ference.    ' 

On  June  24,  1988,  the  Equity  Unit 
conducted  a  statewide  workshop 
on  bias  in  testing  at  Southeastern 
Massachusetts  University.  School 
personnel  involved  in  the  develop- 
ment of  tests  as  part  of  the  Chap- 
ter 74  approval  process  partici- 
pated in  the  workshop,  which 
focused  on  the  elimination  of  bias 
in  tests  themselves  and  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  tests. 

On  June  28  and  29,  1988,  the  Equi- 
ty Unit  conducted  three  equity 
workshops  at  the  Annual  Profes- 
sional Development  Conference 
for  Vocational  Educators  at  West- 


field  State  College.  The  June  28th 
workshop,  A  Summation  of  Equity 
Grant  Projects  was  conducted  for 
vocational  administrators.  Ap- 
proximately 50  administrators  at- 
tended. On  June  28th,  two  work- 
shops for  vocational  administra- 
tors, teachers  and  counselors  on 
sex  equity  projects  and  resources 
was  conducted.  Strategies  to 
recruit  and  retain  linguistic  minori- 
ty students  were  included.  About 
50  people  attended  these  work- 
shops. 

-  The  Equity  Unit  provides  leader- 
ship and  technical  assistance  to  the 
statewide  nontraditional  Support 
Group  Leaders'  Network  and  the 
Northeast  Regional  Exchange's 
Sex  Equity  Roundtable. 

-  The  Sex  Equity  Coordinator  serves 
on  the  Advisory  Committee  for  the 
Massachusetts  Vocational  Cur- 
riculum Resource  Center  in  Lex- 
ington. Recommendations  have 
been  made  regarding  effective 
equity  resources.  Videos  and  print 
materials  developed  with  sex  equi- 
ty funds  have  been  made  available 
for  loan  through  the  Massachusetts 
Vocational  Curriculum  Resource 
Center. 

Coordinating  the  development  and 
dissemination  of  equity  materials. 

Providing  technical  assistance  to  the 
Bureau  Director  who  administers  the 
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Single  Parents  and  Homemakers  pro- 
grams. 


Cooperative  Efforts  with  the 
Private  Sector 


Sex  Equity  Projects 

During  Fiscal  Year  1988,  over  $669,000 
were  awarded  to  19  school  districts  for 
21  Sex  Equity  Projects.  Proposals  were 
submitted  in  response  to  a  statewide 
competitive  Request-for-Proposals  to 
develop  model  strategies  to  recruit, 
retain  and  place  students  in  nontradi- 
tional  programs.  Over  51%  of  the  feder- 
al funds  were  received  by  economically 
depressed  communities.  Nontraditional 
videos  and/or  slide  tapes  were  pro- 
duced, along  with  sex  equity  curricula, 
questionnaires,  newsletters,  surveys, 
brochures  and  inservice  training 
materials.  The  resources  were  dis- 
seminated and  exhibited  at  the 
Statewide  Support  Group  Leaders  meet- 
ings and  at  the  Annual  Professional  De- 
velopment Conference. 

Onsite  monitoring  visits  were  conducted 
for  all  21  projects.  Onsite  reports  indi- 
cated that,  overall,  the  projects  were 
highly  successful  in  meeting  their  objec- 
tives. Those  schools  implementing  ex- 
ploratory programs  and/or  nontradi- 
tional support  groups  produced  the  most 
measurable  results.  For  example,  one 
school  tripled  its  enrollment  of  females 
in  the  three-year  period  since  the  project 
began. 


The  private  sector  played  a  key  role  in 
the  implementation  of  sex  equity 
projects  and  efforts.  During  Fiscal  Year 
1988,  cooperative  efforts  with  the  pri- 
vate sector  involved  the  following  ac- 
tivities. 

■  Several  sex  equity  projects  developed 
linkages  with  the  private  sector  by  de- 
veloping directories  or  lists  of  non- 
traditional  workers  in  area  industries. 

■  Some  projects  invited  nontraditional 
role  models  in  industry  to  their 
schools  to  address  and/or  serve  as 
mentors  to  the  students  in  nontradi- 
tional peer  support  groups. 

■  Videos  were  developed  as  part  of  Pro- 
ject Catalyst  portraying  nontradi- 
tional students  and  featuring  Chief 
Executive  Officers  of  various  com- 
panies. 

■  Active  efforts  were  made  to  recruit 
nontraditional  members  to  sex  equity 
project  advisory  committees. 

■  Shadowing  and  industrial  field  trips  to 
nontraditional  sites  were  conducted. 

■  Shows  and  portable  exhibits  highlight- 
ing nontraditional  vocational  oppor- 
tunities for  both  women  and  men 
were  created  and  showcased  at  local 
shopping  malls. 
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CRIMINAL  OFFENDERS 
IN  CORRECTIONAL 
INSTITUTIONS 


Criminal  offender  means  any  individual 
who  is  charged  with  or  convicted  of  any 
criminal  offense,  including  a  youth  of- 
fender or  a  juvenile  offender.  Correc- 
tional institution  is  any  prison,  jail, 
reformatory,  work  farm,  detention  cen- 
ter, halfway  house,  community-based  re- 
habilitation center,  or  any  other  similar 
institution  designed  for  the  confinement 
or  rehabilitation  of  criminal  offenders. 

The  Perkins  Act  requires  1%  of  the 
Basic  State  Grant  to  be  used  for  pro- 
grams and  services  for  criminal  of- 
fenders. In  Fiscal  Year  1988,  approxi- 
mately $247,000~of  these  Title  II,  Part  A 
funds  were  distributed  by  competitive 
Request-for-Proposals  to  seven  county 
houses  of  correction  for  occupational 
skills  training  programs  for  adults.  In 
addition,  Massachusetts  used  approxi- 
mately $82,000  of  Program  Improve- 
ment funds  (Title  II,  Part  B)  for  eight 
programs  for  youth  offenders. 

This  section  begins  with  a  summary 
table  of  those  Fiscal  Year  1988  projects 
funded  under  Title  II,  Part  A  and  then 
describes  'he  services  provided  for  adult 
criminal  offenders  and  the  services  pro- 
vided for  youth  offenders.  The  Appen- 
dix of  this  Report  contains  descriptions 
of  some  of  the  outstanding  projects  of- 
fered for  criminal  offenders. 


Fiscal  Year  1988  Summary 


Programs  for  Criminal  Offenders 
(Using  Title  II,  Part  A  Funds) 


Federal  Funds  Awarded 


Types  of  Services  Provided 


$247,000 


Skills  Training  Support 

10 

Guidance  &  Counseling 

1 

Service  Providers 

Berkshire  County  House 

1 

of  Corrections 

Bristol  County  House  of 

1 

Corrections 

Hampden  County  House 

1 

of  Corrections 

Hampshire  County 

2 

House  of  Corrections 

Plymouth  County  House 

1 

of  Corrections 

Suffolk  County  House  of 

1 

Corrections 

Worcester  County  House 

3 

of  Corrections 

Springfield  Employment 

1 

Resource  Center 

Types  of  Communities 

Fc^nom*o»I'y  r^pre.^tu 

4 

Non-Depressed 

7 
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Services  Provided  --  Adult  Offenders 

Massachusetts  has  established  the  fol- 
lowing objectives  for  each  program  of 
occupational  education  offered  by  its 
correctional  institutions: 

1.  To  raise  the  education  level  of  each 
individual  participating  in  an  occupa- 
tional education  program; 

2.  To  provide  each  unskilled  individual 
with  a  marketable  occupational  skill; 
and 

3.  To  improve  the  self-image  of  each 
participant. 

In  general,  each  correctional  institution 
establishes  its  own  criteria  for  selecting 
students  for  these  programs.  Counselors 
use  factors  such  as  scores  on  the  Gener- 
al Achievement  Test  Battery  (GATB), 
duration  of  confinement,  student  inter- 
est, and  institutional  security  require- 
ments to  screen  and  place  students  into 
the  programs.  The  courses  are  devel- 
oped and  directly  administered  by  the 
corrections  staff,  in  consultation  with  a 
local  advisory  committee  and  with  tech- 
nical assistance  from  the  State. 

In  Fiscal  Year  1988,  federal  vocational 
education  funds  were  used  for  10  skills 
training  projects  and  one  model  job 
placement  project. 


Skills  Training  for  Criminal  Offenders 
(Using  Title  II,  Part  A  Funds) 


Number  of 

Projects 

Skills  Training  Area 

2 

Graphic  &  Printing 

Communication 

2 

Chef/Cook 

2 

Building  &  Property 

Maintenance 

1 

Business  Computer/Console 

Operation 

1 

Electronic  Equipment  Repair 

1 

Carpentry 

1 

Food  Management,  Production, 

&  Service 

Overall,  these  occupational  skills  train- 
ing programs  offered  in  correctional  in- 
stitutions have  met  with  a  high  degree  of 
success.  The  participants  have  gained 
job  entry  skills  and  many  are  placed  in 
training-related  jobs  upon  release  from 
the  correctional  institutions.  It  has  also 
been  reported  that  the  participants'  be- 
havior has  improved  and  their  self- 
esteem  has  been  enhanced. 

In  addition  to  these  skills  training 
projects,  Massachusetts  awarded  federal 
funds  to  the  Springfield  Employment 
Resource  Center  to  develop  a  model  for 
assisting  soon-to-be  released  inmates  in 
finding  appropriate  jobs.  Services  were 
provided  to  inmates  at  the  Hampden 
County  House  of  Corrections,  the  Mass- 
achusetts Correctional  Institution  at 
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Framingham,  and  other  pre-release  cen- 
ters. The  project  was  developed  in  col- 
laboration with  the  Department  of  Pub- 
lic Welfare,  and  one  goal  was  to  reduce 
the  number  of  inmates  who  will  need  to 
receive  General  Relief  or  AFDC  upon 
release  from  a  correctional  institution. 
Each  participant  received  45  hours  of 
educational  and  vocational  testing, 
counseling,  attitude  and  image  building, 
and  job  application  and  interviewing 
skills. 


achusetts  Department  of  Youth  Services 
provided  youth  offenders  with  the  op- 
portunity to  learn  job  skills  in  high 
demand  occupational  areas  in  sophisti- 
cated state-of-the-art  school  shops.  The 
following  table  summarizes  the  skills 
training  areas  offered  to  these  youth  of- 
fenders. 


Services  Provided  —  Youth  Offenders 

During  Fiscal  Year  1988,  the  Division  of 
Occupational  Education  continued  its 
collaboration  with  the  Department  of 
Youth  Services  (DYS)  to  support  oc- 
cupational programs  for  court  com- 
mitted youth  offenders.  This  innovative 
Extended  Days  Skills  Training  Program 
broadens  educational  opportunities  for 
14  to  17  year  olds  who  are  in  the  care 
and  custody  of  the  Department  of  Youth 
Services  by  offering  them  classes  in 
vocational-technical  schools  "after- 
hours"  (after  the  regular  school  day  stu- 
dents have  left).  The  program  is  funded 
by  a  combination  of  Perkins  Act  Pro- 
gram Improvement  funds  (Title  II,  Part 
B),  matching  State  funds  from  the  De- 
partment of  Youth  Services,  and  special 
education  funds  from  the  Massachusetts 
Department  of  Education's  Bureau  of 
Institutional  Schools. 

This  joint  venture  of  the  Massachusetts 
Department  of  Education  and  the  Mass- 


Skills  Training  for  Youth  Offenders 
(Using  Title  II,  Part  B  Funds) 


Number  of 

Projects 

Skills  Training  Area 

3 

Automotive  Mechanics 

3 

Food  Production,  Management, 

&  Services 

1 

Business  Computer/Console 

Operation 

1 

Electrician 

1 

Variety  of  Trade  Areas 

In  Fiscal  Year  1988,  eight  regional 
vocational-technical  schools  developed 
projects  that  provided  training  to  395 
youth  offenders  (including  20  females) 
from  13  Department  of  Youth  Services 
facilities.  In  addition  to  skills  training, 
these  projects  provided  comprehensive 
career  assessments,  career  planning,  and 
instruction  in  employability  skills.  For 
many  youth  offenders,  this  program  was 
a  first  chance  to  explore  career  goals, 
build  self-esteem  through  achievement, 
and  discover  the  personal  rewards  of  ed- 
ucation. 
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COORDINATION 
EFFORTS 


Collaboration  and  coordination  among 
the  Massachusetts  Department  of  Edu- 
cation, the  private  sector,  and  other  lo- 
cal and  State  agencies  in  planning,  oper- 
ating, and  evaluating  vocational  pro- 
grams is  a  central  feature  of  the  voca- 
tional education  delivery  system  in  Mas- 
sachusetts. During  Fiscal  Year  1988,  the 
Division  of  Occupational  Education 
continued  its  participation  in  several 
committees  and  planning  and  policy 
groups,  including:  Interagency  Coor- 
dination Committee,  the  State-legislated 
Commission  for  Occupational  Educa- 
tion, Governor's  Youth  Coordinating 
Council,  Department  of  Public  Wel- 
fare's Employment  and  Training 
Choices  Program,  State  Occupational 
Information  Coordinating  Committee, 
and  the  State  Council  on  Vocational  Ed- 
ucation. In  addition  to  these  statewide 
efforts,  collaboration  with  the  private 
sector  and  other  local  and  State  agencies 
was  also  evident  in  many  of  the  individu- 
al projects  developed  and  operated  by 
local  school  districts. 

This  section  first  summarizes  coordina- 
tion activities  with  the  State  employment 
system  and  then  describes  two  projects 
funded  with  Program  Improvement 
funds  (Title  II,  Part  B).  One  of  these 
projects  sought  to  improve  articulation 
between  vocational-technical  schools 
and  community  colleges.  The  other  pro- 
ject explored  the  relationship  between 


vocational  education  and  the  future  of 
young  minority  citizens  in  Massachusetts 
and  involved  a  high  degree  of  collabora- 
tion among  diverse  groups  in  addressing 
this  issue. 


Coordination  with  the  State 
Employment  System 

Throughout  Fiscal  Year  1988,  the 
employment  and  training  system  in  Mas- 
sachusetts has  planned  a  major  reorg- 
anization and  the  Department  of  Educa- 
tion and  the  Division  of  Occupational 
Education  have  been  involved  in  that 
process.  In  addition,  staff  of  the  Divi- 
sion of  Occupational  Education  have 
provided  technical  assistance  to  Private 
Industry  Councils  and  the  JTPA  Service 
Delivery  Areas  (SDAs)  by: 

■  Serving  as  working  members  of  both 
SDA  Education  Task  Forces  and  re- 
search and  planning  subcommittees. 

■  Assisting  local  communities  in  design- 
ing dropout  prevention  and  Common- 
wealth Futures  programs,  including 
alternative  high  school  programs. 
Commonwealth  Futures  is  a  major 
collaborative  effort  to  assist  com- 
munities to  better  address  the 
dropout  problem. 
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Staff  of  the  Department  of  Education 
and  the  Department  of  Employment 
and  Training  (formerly  called  the 
Division  of  Employment  Security) 
worked  together  with  staff  from  the 
Governor's  Office  of  Educational  Af- 
fairs to  implement  all  aspects  of  the 
Commonwealth  Futures  and  Chapter 
188  dropout  prevention  program. 
Several  staff  from  the  Department  of 
Education  played  a  major  role  in  the 
activities  of  the  Commonwealth  Fu- 
ture Workgroup,  including  selecting 
eligible  communities,  developing  the 
RFP  guidelines,  reviewing  proposals, 
and  making  final  recommendations  to 
the  Commonwealth  Futures  Steering 
Committee  and  the  State  Board  of 
Education. 

Staff  of  the  Department  of  Education 
also  jointly  monitored  and  provided 
technical  assistance  to  funded  Com- 
monwealth Futures  communities. 

Explaining  State  Education  Reform 
(Chapter  188)  and  the  dropout  grants 
process  to  Private  Industry  Councils. 

Providing  education  data  to  local 
employment  and  training  planning  in- 
itiatives. 

Assisting  SDAs  in  planning  and  ad- 
ministerirg  their  summer  youth  pro- 
grams. 

Collaborating  and  planning  with 
State-supported  Teenage  Pregnancy 
Coalitions. 


Brokering  information  between  SDAs 
and  vocational  schools. 

Reviewing  and  commenting  on  JTPA 
plans  and  proposals. 

Informing  school  superintendents  of 
SDA  public  hearings. 

Explaining  the  Perkins  Act  to  SDA 
management  staff. 

Providing  local  vocational  education 
plans  to  SDAs  for  their  review  and 
comment. 

Providing  notification  of  vocational 
education  grant  awards  to  SDA  staff. 

Facilitating  communications  between 
SDAs  and  Community  Colleges  to 
create  joint  postsecondary  projects. 

Providing  Perkins  Act  funds  for  SDA 
staff  training  in  Hampden  County, 
conducting  some  of  the  training. 

Evaluating  the  program  of  the  Hamp- 
den County  Skills  Center  in  Spring- 
field. 


Vocational  Education  Articulation 
Project 

The  Massachusetts  Council  on  Voca- 
tional Education  was  funded  during  Fis- 
cal Year  1988  to  carry  out  a  project 
aimed  at  fostering  a  dialogue  between 
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vocational-technical  school  adminis- 
trators and  community  college  presi- 
dents. The  principal  objective  of  the 
dialogue  was  to  improve  collaboration 
between  the  two  systems.  A  leadership 
committee,  consisting  of  five  school  su- 
perintendents and  five  community  col- 
lege presidents,  was  organized  to  pro- 
vide direction  for  this  project.  Among 
the  most  significant  accomplishments 
were  the  following: 

1.  The  publication  of  a  statewide  in- 
ventory of  articulation  agreements 
currently  in  existence  between  com- 
munity colleges  and  vocational- 
technical  schools.  This  inventory  in- 
corporates other  collaboration  agree- 
ments, including  those  with  agencies 
operating  programs  funded  under  the 
Job  Training  Partnership  Act  (JTPA). 

2.  Strategies  and  policy  recommenda- 
tions to  improve  secondary  and  post- 
secondary  program  articulation. 

3.  A  report  on  Massachusetts  articula- 
tion issues. 

4.  Policy  recommendations  to  coor- 
dinate education  facilities  and 
resources  for  employment  training. 

5.  A  Conference  with  leading  state  offi- 
cials to  discuss  next  steps  for  im- 
proved program  articulation  and  en- 
hanced use  of  educational  facilities 
for  job  training. 

The  Articulation  and  Collaboration 
Conference  was  held  on  September 


30,  1987.  A  total  of  150  college  and 
school  administrators  were  part  of  an 
audience  that  included  representa- 
tives of  government  agencies  and 
professional  associations.  Members 
of  the  State  Board  of  Education  were 
present,  as  well  as  staff  from  relevant 
committees  of  the  State  Legislature. 
Panelists  included  the  Commissioner 
of  Education,  the  Chancellor  of  High- 
er Education,  the  Secretary  of  Labor, 
Undersecretary  of  Economic  Affairs, 
The  Governor's  Special  Assistant  for 
Educational  Affairs,  and  both  the 
House  Chair  and  the  Senate  Chair  of 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Education. 

All  panelists  supported  development 
of  a  State  level  policy  on  articulation 
and  collaboration,  emphasizing  its 
importance  to  the  Massachusetts 
economy  in  the  1990's.  Several 
speakers  suggested  the  newly-formed 
Cabinet  Level  Education  and 
Employment  Coordinating  Council  as 
a  vehicle  for  leadership  in  this  area. 


A  Study  of  Vocational  Education 
and  The  Future  of  Young  Minority 
Citizens  in  Massachusetts 

The  Division  of  Occupational  Education 
initiated  a  project  designed  to  study  the 
relationship  between  vocational  educa- 
tion and  the  future  of  young  minority 
citizens  in  Massachusetts.  Funds  were 
awarded  to  the  William  Monroe  Trotter 
Institute  at  the  University  of  Massachu- 
setts at  Boston  to  plan  and  sponsor  a 
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series  of  meetings  with  the  goal  of  inves- 
tigating the  concerns  of  representatives 
of  community-based  agencies,  voca- 
tional education  personnel,  union  and 
civic  leaders  regarding  relationships  be- 
tween minority  communities  and  the 
vocational  education  schools  in  some 
parts  of  the  State. 

The  broad  goals  of  the  project  were: 

1.  To  provide  various  public  forums  for 
minority  leaders  and  parents  to  ex- 
plore the  potential  of  vocational  edu- 
cation  in  Massachusetts  as  an 
employment  preparatory  and  educa- 
tion tool  in  responding  to  minority 
youth  unemployment  and  dropout 
rates. 

2.  To  discuss  the  various  concerns  and 
issues  identified  by  the  Advisory 
Committee  and  others,  which  may 
prevent  educators  and  parents  in 
Black  and  Latino  communities  from 
either  accepting,  or  feeling  comfort- 
able with  the  notion  that  vocational 
education  could  have  a  major  impact 
on  the  economic  and  educational  de- 
velopment of  their  communities;  and 
also  to  raise  with  representatives  of 
vocational  education  programs  and 
apprenticeship  programs  the  concerns 
of  minority  leaders  and  parents. 

3.  To  assist  the  State  Department  of 
Education  and  vocational-technical 
schools  in  exploring  community  and 
institutional-based  strategies  for  in- 
creasing the  presence  of  minorities  in 


vocational  education  programs  and 
schools. 

4.  To  strengthen  a  network  of  minority 
administrators,  counselors,  and 
teachers  in  the  area  of  vocational  ed- 
ucation in  Massachusetts. 

More  than  300  persons  who  are  directly 
and  indirectly  involved  with  vocational 
education  and  who  represented  a  variety 
of  organizations  participated  actively  in 
the  formal  and  informal  meetings  spon- 
sored by  the  project.  Many  others  were 
kept  informed  through  correspondence 
summarizing  the  major  points  of  the  var- 
ious meetings  that  were  held. 

The  issues  that  the  project  raised  were 
summarized  in  a  final  report  entitled 
Vocational  Education  in  Massachusetts 
and  the  Future  of  Young  Minority 
Citizens.  The  issues  were  organized  into 
five  major  areas:  Access,  Information, 
Networking,  Accountability  and  Quality, 
and  Pedagogy.  The  project's  final  report 
contained  several  recommendations  and 
strategies  for  action  which  the  Division 
of  Occupational  Education  will  address 
in  future  state  plans,  projects,  meetings, 
and  other  activities. 
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Enrollments  in  Federally-Funded  Vocational  Programs* 


Fiscal  Year  1988 

Secondary  Level 

Postsecondary/Adult 

Target  Population 

Mainstream 
Programs 

Separate 
Programs 

Mainstream 
Programs 

Separate 
Programs 

TITLE  II,  PART  A 

Handicapped 

1,714 

387 

•• 

Disadvantaged 

20,409 

239 

5,584 

Limited  English  Proficient 

3,230 

1,488 

Adults 

m 

1,851 

«  . 

Single  Parents  &  Homemakers 

•  a 

731 

Criminal  Offenders 

■pi 

561 

Sex  Equity:  Male 
Female' 

7,642 
8,098 

■■ 

— 

TITLE  II,  PART  B 


Regular  Voc-Ed  Population 
Other  (Handicapped, 
Disadvantaged,  Limited 
English) 


8,225 
4,507 


361 
198 


TOTAL  TITLE  II  (A  &  h) 


59,325 


626 


10,774 


*  Does  not  include  enrollments  for  projects  that  ended  after  June  30, 1988. 
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Enrollments  in  Federally-Funded  Vocational  Programs' 


Fiscal  Year  1988 


Target  Population 

TITLE  III,  PART  A 

Community  Based 
Organizations 


Secondary  Level 


Mainstream 
Programs 


165 


Separate 
Programs 


Postsecondary  /Adult 


Mainstream 
Programs 


Separate 
Programs 


TITLE  III,  PART  B 

Consumer  &  Homemaker 
Education 


862 


93 


TOTAL  TITLE  III 


1,027 


93 


GRAND  TOTAL 

(TITLES  II  &  III) 


60,852 


626 


10,867 


*  Does  not  include  enrollments  for  projects  that  ended  after  June  30, 1988. 


Part  II 

Program  Expansion  and  Improvement: 

Accomplishments 


Title  II,  Part  B  of  the  Perkins  Act,  or 
"Program  Expansion  and  Improvement", 
authorizes  funds  for  a  wide  range  of  ac- 
tivities and  services  designed  to  improve 
and  expand  vocational  education  pro- 
grams. In  Fiscal  Year  1988,  over  $7.67 
million  in  federal  funds  were  used  for 
more  than  334  program  improvement 
projects,  as  well  as  for  statewide  ac- 
tivities. 

This  section  begins  with  a  summary 
table  of  Fiscal  Year  1988  projects  and 
then  describes  Massachusetts'  program 
improvement  activities  and  accomplish- 
ments in  these  areas: 

■  New  and  Expanded  Programs  for 
Secondary  Students 

■  Personnel  Development 

■  Curriculum  Development 

■  Guidance  and  Counseling 

■  Research 

Descriptions  of  some  of  the  outstanding 
new  and  expanded  programs  are  given 
in  the  Appendix. 


Fiscal  Year  1988  Summary 


Program  Expansion  &  Improvement 

Federal  Funds  Awarded 

$7.67  million 

Number  of 

Projects 

Target  Group  Served 

Secondary  Students 

313 

Postsecondary/  Adult 

15 

Vocational  Personnel 

6 

Types  of  Activities  Funded 

New  and  Expanded 

Programs 

271 

Personnel  Develop. 

5 

Curriculum  Develop. 

11 

Guidance  &  Counseling 

8 

Research 

6 

Other 

33 

Types  of  Service  Providers 

Comprehensive  HS 

144 

Regional  Academic  HS 

41 

Regional  Voc-Tech  HS 

79 

City/Town  Voc-Tech  HS 

37 

Two-Year  Colleges 

13 

Educ.  Collaborative 

5 

Colleges/Universities 

8 

Other 

4 

Types  of  Communities 

Economically  Depressed 

116 

Non-Depressed 

218 

New  and  Expanded  Programs 
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NEW  AND  EXPANDED 
PROGRAMS 


During  Fiscal  Year  1988,  school  districts 
implemented  approximately  271  new 
and  expanded  skills  training  programs 
for  secondary  level  students;  only  5  pro- 
grams were  dropped. 

Funds  for  new  program  development 
were  allocated  to  school  districts  to  es- 
tablish secondary  level  vocational  educa- 
tion programs  in  new  and  emerging  oc- 
cupational areas.  In  order  to  improve 
the  relevance  of  these  program  offerings 
and  to  enhance  graduates'  chances  for 
employment,  the  Division  of  Occupa- 
tional Education  required  school  dis- 
tricts to  document  statewide  or  local 
labor  market  demand  for  the  proposed 
training.  Statewide  demand  could  be 
demonstrated  by  the  inclusion  of  the 
proposed  new  program  on  the  Statewide 
Demand  List  (a  list  of  46  occupations 
with  high  labor  market  demand 
statewide  according  to  data  from  the 
Massachusetts  Division  of  Employ- 
ment.) School  districts  were  also  en- 
couraged to  review  local  area  labor 
market  needs. 

Funds  for  program  expansion  were  allo- 
cated to  school  districts  for  upgrading 
existing  vocational  programs  and  ex- 
panding successful  programs.  Many  of 
these  projects  involved  the  purchase  of 
state-of-the-art  equipment  in  order  to 
upgrade  an  existing  State-approved 
Chapter  74  vocational  program. 


As  was  true  for  all  other  types  of 
federally-funded  vocational  projects, 
school  districts  were  required  to  develop 
strategies  for  recruiting  target  popula- 
tions (handicapped,  disadvantaged, 
limited  English  proficient,  minorities, 
and  females)  for  these  new  and  ex- 
panded programs.  During  Fiscal  Year 
1988,  approximately  1,370  handicapped, 
3,000  disadvantaged,  and  350  limited 
English  proficient  students  participated 
in  program  expansion  and  improvement 
projects. 

The  following  table  summarizes  the  pre- 
dominant skills  training  areas  for  which 
new  and  expanded  programs  were  devel- 
oped, and  gives  examples  of  the  types  of 
training  and  curriculum  features  intro- 
duced or  expanded  and  the  types  of 
equipment  and  supplies  purchased.  As 
illustrated  by  this  table,  school  districts 
enhanced  students'  employability  by 
ensuring  that  the  training  programs  in- 
corporated the  most  up-to-date  equip- 
ment, methods,  and  topics.  In  addition, 
many  projects  structured  the  training  en- 
vironment to  simulate  the  actual  work 
environments  students  would  encounter 
when  they  entered  the  job  market.  For 
example,  many  business  and  office  pro- 
grams used  a  "simulated  office"  tiaining 
setting;  several  carpentry  programs  in- 
cluded actual  house-building  projects; 
and  some  of  the  other  industrial  pro- 
gram areas  relied  on  industrial  equip- 
ment trainers  and  simulators. 
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New  and  Expanded  Programs  for  Secondary  Students 


Number  of 
Projects       Skills  Training  Area 


46 


Secretarial  &  Related 


26 


Graphic  &  Printing 
Communication 


20 


Typing  &  General  Office 


20 


Drafting 


Training  and  Curriculum  Features        Types  of  Equipment  and 
Introduced  or  Expanded  Supplies  Purchased 


u  Use  of  "Simulated  Office"  setting 

■  Electronic  typewriting 

■  Word  processing 

■  Microcomputer  operation 

■  Transcription  and  dictation 

■  Data  processing 

■  Training  on  state-of-the-art 
equipment 

■  Desktop  publishing 

■  Computer  graphics 

■  Programmable  power  paper 
cutting 

■  Electronic  art  technology 

■  Phototypesetting  using  modular 
computerized  composition 
system 


■  Use  of  "Simulated  Office"  setting 

■  Electronic  typewriting 

■  Word  processing 

■  Advanced  formatting  and  text 
linking 

■  Computerized  business  applica- 
tions 

■  Transcription 

■  Reprographics 

■  Production  typing 

■  Training  on  state-of-the-art 
equipment 

■  Computer-assisted  drafting 
(CAD) 

■  Robotics 

■  Computerized  numerical  control 
(CNC) 

■  3-dimensional  architectural 
drawing 

■  Construction  applications 

■  Computer-aided  manufacturing 
(CAM) 

■  Use  of  AUTOCAD 


■  Electronic  memory  typewriters 

■  Dictaphones 

■  Printers 

■  Software 


■  Computerized  reproduction 
camera 

■  Desktop  publishing  systems 

■  Laser  printers 

■  Computerized  offset  press 

■  Plotters 

■  Two-tower  line  sorter 

■  Plotters 

■  Etching  press 

■  Programmable  power  paper 
cutter 

■  Electronic  typewriters 

■  Laser  printers 

■  Software 

■  Microcomputers 

■  Computer  monitors 

■  Computer  networking  set-up 

■  Electronic  calculators 

■  Dictaphones 

■  Reprographic  sorter  &  cutter 


■  3-dimensional  extension  for 
CAD/CAM  systems 

■  CAD  work  stations 

■  CAD/CAM  software 

■  Robotic  arm  systems 

■  CNC  lathe 

■  Digitizing  tablets 

■  Drafting  tables 

■  AUTOCAD  system 


1 
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New  and  Expanded  Programs  for  Secondary  Students 


Number  of 
Projects       Skills  Training  Area 


18 


Accounting  &  Bookkeeping 


Training  and  Curriculum  Features        Types  of  Equipment  and 
Introduced  or  Expanded  Supplies  Purchased 


Use  of  "Simulated  Office"  setting 
Training  on  Banking  equipment 
Databases  and  spreadsheets 
Electronic  bulletin  boards 
Payroll  accounting 
Computerized  general  ledger  and 
accounts  payable 
Financial  services  and  invest* 
ments 


■  Electronic  typewriters 

■  Laser  printers 

■  Software 

■  Electronic  overhead  image 
projector 


16 


Carpentry 


12 


Auto  Mechanics 


11 


Machine  Tool/Machine 
Shop 


■  Training  on  state-of-the-art 
equipment  with  enhanced  safety 
features 

■  Housebuilding  projects  in  the 
community 

■  Mill  carpentry 

■  Modern  insulation  techniques 

■  Wall  and  floor  framing 

■  Cabinetmaking 


■  Use  of  training  simulators 

■  Electronic  fuel  injection  repair 

■  Computerized  wheel  alignment 

■  Unibody  frame  repair 

■  Brake  repair,  using  safety  equip- 
ment 


■  Use  of  training  simulators 

■  General  manufacturing 

■  Computerized  numerical  control 
(CNO 


i  Quiet  head  surface  planer  with 

helical  head 
i  Strike  belt  sander 
i  Computerized  wood  lathe 
i  Automatic  edgebander 
1 14"  radial  arm  saw 
i  House  building  stagings 
i  Automatic  multi-spindle  boring 

machine 

i  Oscillating  edge  belt  sander 
i  8"  joiner 

i  Electronic  fuel  injection 

simulator 
i  Four-wheel  computerized  wheel 

alignment  unit 

Unibody  frame  repair  unit 
i  Brake  job  safety  unit 
i  Heavy  duty  valve  guide 
i  Service  lift  with  jacking  beams 
i  Brake  lathe 

Manufacturing  trainers 
Surface  grinder 
CISC  milling  machine 
Plotter 

Metal  turning  lathe 
Graphic  aid  programming  pack- 
ages 
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New  and  Expanded  Programs  for  Secondary  Students 


Number  of 
Projects       Skills  Training  Area 


11 


Word  Processing 


11 


Building  &  Property 
Maintenance 


10 


Retailing 


Electronic  Equipment 
Repair 


Electromechanical 
Technology 


Training  and  Curriculum  Features        Types  of  Equipment  and 
Introduced  or  Expanded  Supplies  Purchased 


i  Use  of  "Simulated  Office"  setting 

i  Basic  word  processing 

i  Data  entry 

i  Database  management 

i  Transcription  and  dictation 

i  Medical  and  legal  office 
applications 

i  Advanced  word  processing  func- 
tions, e.g.,  mail  merge,  list 
processing 

i  Use  of  on-campus  and  com- 
munity work  projects 

i  Competency-based  vocational 
education  (CBVE)  curriculum 

i  Welding  and  machine  shop  ap- 
plications 

!  Glazing  and  commercial  painting 

i  Training  in  on-campus  Distribu- 
tive Education  store 
i  Computerized  inventory  control 
i  Visual  display  techniques 
i  Modern  sales  techniques 
i  Computerized  accounts  payable 
and  receivable 

Use  of  training  simulators 
i  Audiovisual  equipment  repair 
i  Computer  assembly  and 

maintenance 

i  Electronics  drawings  using  CAD 
i  Principles  of  Technology 

curriculum 

Diagnosis  and  repair  of  solid 

state  communications  equipment 

Manufacturing  simulation 

projects 

Robotics 

Power  technology 


■  Word  processing  work  stations 

■  Software 

■  Printers 

■  Electronic  typewriters 

■  Transcribers  with  dictaphones 


■  Twin-head  dowel  borer 

■  Squaring  shears 

■  Helical  geared  planer 

■  DiArco  bender 

■  Panel  router 

■  Airless  spray  gun  unit 

■  Commercial  glass  cutter 

■  Display  units 

■  Advertisement  centers 

■  Microcomputers 

■  Software 

■  Sales  demonstration  equipment 

■  Bar  code  scanner 


Communications  services 

trainers 

Electronic  computer  assembly 

kits 

CAD  work  stations 

Oscilloscopes 


Robot  system  with  vision  control 

Software 

Exploratory  electronic  lab 

stations 

Magnetism  and  electricity 

demonstrators 
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New  and  Expanded  Programs  for  Secondary  Students 


Number  of 
Projects       Skills  Training  Area 

6  Computer  Programming 


5  Mechanical  Design 

Technology 


Welding 


Electronic  Technology 


Training  and  Curriculum  Features 
Introduced  or  Expanded 

■  Additional  programming 
languages 

■  Color  graphics  and  sound 
programming 

■  Competency-based  vocational 
education  (CBVE)  curriculum 

■  Use  of  training  simulators 

■  Updated  CAD  curriculum 

■  Field  trips  to  view  power  and 
energy  devices 

■  Modern  power  and  energy 
concepts 

■  Use  of  computer  welding  training 
simulator 

■  Training  on  state-of-the-art 
equipment 

■  Use  of  training  simulators 

■  Microsystems  repair 

■  Video  equipment  maintenance 
and  repair 

■  Cable  TV  techniques 

■  Robotics 


Types  of  Equipment  and 
Supplies  Purchased 

m  Microcomputers 

■  Overhead  imager 

■  Color  starter  systems 

■  Software 

■  Large  print  display  processor 


CNC  trainer 
CAD  work  stations 


Welding  trainer 

Plasma  cutter 

Heavy  duty  hydraulic  notchers 

MIG  and  TIG  welders 

Digital  analog  trainer 
Microsystems  training  stations 
Oscilloscopes 
i  Camcorders 


Electrician 


Financial  Services 
Marketing 


■  Laser  technology 

■  Robotics 

■  Modern  motor  structure  and 
operation 

i  Training  in  bank  branch  office 
located  on-campus 
i  Modern  banking  practices 

■  CBVE  banking  and  finance 
curriculum 


Laser  technology  trainers 
Robots  and  accessories 
Dissectable  motor 


Teller  stations 
Software 
Microcomputers 
Printers 


Heating,  Air  Conditioning 
&  Refrigeration 


■  Use  of  training  equipment  ■  Refrigeration  trainers 
and  simulators  ■  Walk-in  freezer  box 

■  Troubleshooting  modern  ■  Heat  pump  trainer 
refrigeration  and  heating  systems    ■  Five  ton  split  system 

■  Freon  condensing  unit 
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PERSONNEL 
DEVELOPMENT 


The  Office  of  Professional  Develop- 
ment, within  the  Division  of  Occupa- 
tional Education,  was  responsible  for 
coordinating  personnel  development  ac- 
tivities for  Fiscal  Year  1988.  In  accor- 
dance with  the  Massachusetts  Board  of 
Education's  goal  to  ensure  that  all 
school  personnel  possess  and  maintain  a 
high  level  of  professional  competence, 
staff  training  and  development  activities 
were  focused  in  several  areas,  including 
recruitment  and  pre-service  training, 
vocational  competency  testing  work- 
shops, and  a  summer  professional  im- 
provement conference.  In  addition, 
teachers  and  other  school  staff  received 
training  targeted  to  curriculum  improve- 
ment from  the  Massachusetts  Voca- 
tional Curriculum  Resource  Center. 

Approximately  $234,000  in  federal  Pro- 
gram Improvement  funds  were  ex- 
pended for  personnel  development  ac- 
tivities in  Fiscal  Year  1988.  Following 
are  descriptions  of  some  of  these 
statewide  activities. 

The  Seventy-fifth  Annual  Professional 
Development  Conference  for  vocational 
and  occupational  education  was  held  at 
Westfield  State  College  from  June  28  to 
July  1.  Occupational  updating  and 
professional  improvement  activities 
were  provided  in  33  program  areas.  The 
primary  focus  of  the  1988  Conference 
was  to  highlight  and  explain  the  impor- 
tance of  Chapter  731,  new  Massachu- 


setts legislation  designed  to  improve 
vocational-technical  education.  The 
program  furnished  experts  from  indus- 
try, and  provided  for  on-site  technical 
clinics  and  field  trips  for  various  occupa- 
tional clusters.  Prior  to  the  conference, 
a  comprehensive  task  force  held  meet- 
ings to  plan  events,  suggest  speakers  and 
activities,  as  well  as  help  publicize  the 
event  throughout  the  vocational  com- 
munity. This  collaborative  effort  was 
necessary  to  yield  the  best  possible  con- 
ference that  would  strengthen  vocational 
technical  education.  About  600  people 
attended.  Eighty  of  those  enrolled  for 
college  credit,  which  supports  another 
major  goal  of  the  Division  of  Occupa- 
tional Education:  to  raise  the  overall 
average  educational  level  of  our  voca- 
tional instructional  staff. 

Three  workshops  were  held  in  August, 
1987  for  approximately  forty  new 
teachers  who  were  entering  the  class- 
room for  the  first  time  in  their  new  role. 
Division  staff  led  discussions  on  the 
material  contained  in  the  recently  devel- 
oped survival  skills  model  teacher  train- 
ing handbook  and  tool  kit,  which  was 
designed  specifically  for  newly-hired 
vocational  instructors.  This  handbook, 
the  end  product  of  extensive  research, 
interviews,  and  analysis,  is  based  on  a 
statewide  validated  list  of  specific  com- 
petencies and  contemporary  profes- 
sional issues  essential  for  the  beginning 
vocational  instructor.  The  information 
contained  in  this  manual  and  tool  kit  as- 
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sists  the  instructor,  who  frequently  en- 
ters teaching  directly  from  trade  and  in- 
dustry without  the  benefit  of  prior 
pedagogical  training,  in  performing  the 
teacher's  role  in  an  efficient  and  effec- 
tive manner.  Provisions  are  being  made 
at  each  of  the  six  regional  centers  across 
the  State  to  provide  follow-up  support 
for  new  teachers.  In  addition,  a 
prototype  task  kit  for  vocational  ad- 
ministrators has  been  developed.  The 
recently  completed  manual  is  now  being 
printed  and  dissemination  workshops 
are  scheduled  for  the  fall  of  1988. 

One  way  in  which  Massachusetts  ensures 
that  vocational  instructors  are  well- 
prepared  is  to  require  them  to  complete 
a  sequence  of  five  courses  in  order  to 
receive  State  approval  as  vocational  in- 
structors. The  five  courses  are  taught 
using  a  competency-based  education  ap- 
proach at  three  State  vocational  teacher 
training  colleges.  In  Fiscal  Year  1988, 
the  content  of  these  five  courses  was 
revised  and  updated  by  the  Division  of 
Occupational  Education  in  collaboration 
with  the  three  teacher  training  colleges. 
This  was  to  ensure  that  the  training 
being  offered  is  still  appropriate  for  pre- 
paring the  prospective  vocational  in- 
structor in  meeting  the  needs  of  the 
entire  student  population.  The  common 
core  content  for  each  course  was 
reconsidered  for  accuracy  and  relevancy. 
Steps  were  also  taken  t )  ensure  that  pro- 
gram consistency  is  maintained  among 
the  colleges  offering  the  teacher  training 
classes. 

Another  way  in  which  Massachusetts 
ensures  the  competence  and  quality  of 
vocational  instructors  is  through  the 


vocational  competency  testing  program. 
The  vocational  competency  testing  pro- 
gram, which  includes  both  written  exam- 
inations and  practical  examinations,  con- 
tinued to  build  upon  the  structure  estab- 
lished during  the  past  few  years.  In  Fis- 
cal Year  1988,  written  examinations 
were  given  three  times  during  the  year. 
Practical  examinations  were  given  on 
four  dates  throughout  the  year  in  sixteen 
different  schools  across  the  state  and  in- 
volved ninety-five  examiners  and  sixteen 
building  administrators.  During  the  cur- 
rent year,  287  candidates  completed  the 
written  examinations.  Of  these,  160 
passed  and  127  failed  the  written  exam- 
ination, giving  a  passing  ratio  of  56% 
(the  same  ratio  as  last  year).  Practical 
examinations  were  given  to  a  total  of 
271  persons;  209  passed  and  62  failed, 
giving  a  passing  ratio  of  77%  (an  in- 
crease from  71%  of  a  year  ago). 

Two  workshops  were  held  for  the  pur- 
pose of  test  revision  and  training  of  ex- 
aminers. A  four-day  workshop  for  forty 
persons  was  held  at  Southern  Massachu- 
setts University.  This  workshop  in- 
cluded speakers  from  the  Division  of 
Occupational  Education,  as  well  as  a 
representative  from  the  Vocational- 
Technical  Education  Consortium  of 
States  (V-TECS)  in  Atlanta.  Topics 
ranged  from  validity  of  tests  to  equity  is- 
sues and  safety.  In  addition,  a  one-day 
workshop  v  xi  held  ir  January  for  75  test 
developers  to  coordinate  the  incorpora- 
tion of  the  latest  revisions  into  the  tests. 
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CURRICULUM 
DEVELOPMENT 


In  Massachusetts,  the  development  and 
the  dissemination  of  curricula  for 
vocational-technical  education  are  local- 
State  partnership  activities  that  featured 
four  major  elements  during  Fiscal  Year 
1988: 

■  Competency-Based  Vocational 
Education 

■  Applied  Learning  Curricula 

■  Massachusetts  Vocational 
Curriculum  Resource  Center 

■  Technical  Committees 

Over  $550,000  of  Program  Improvement 
funds  were  used  to  support  these  ac- 
tivities. 


Competency-Based  Vocational 
Education 

Since  1981,  the  Division  of  Occupational 
Education  has  undertaken  a  statewide 
effort  to  improve  secondary  vocational 
education  programs  by  introducing 
competency-based  vocational  education 
(CBVE).  This  CBVE  effort  has  en- 
compassed three  main  elements: 
Competency-Based  Vocational  Educa- 
tion (CBVE)  Curriculum  Development 
projects,  Math/Science/Communication 


Competency  Program  (MSCP),  and  the 
State  Leadership  Project. 


CBVE  Curriculum  Development 
Projects 

In  Massachusetts,  each  CBVE  cur- 
riculum is  developed  by  a  team  of  high 
school  instructors  who  have  received 
training  in  the  Massachusetts  CBVE 
curriculum  development  model.  Typi- 
cally this  team  of  teachers  includes  one 
shop  teacher,  one  related  instruction 
teacher,  and  one  writer/editor  (often  an 
English  teacher)  from  each  of  a  pair  of 
schools.  Schools  are  chosen  to  develop 
new  CBVE  curricula  on  the  basis  of 
proposals  they  submit  in  response  to 
Requests-for-Proposals  issued  by  the 
Division  of  Occupational  Education. 

These  CBVE  curriculum  development 
projects  involve  the  following:  the  es- 
tablishment of  duties  and  tasks;  valida- 
tion of  lists  of  job  skills  by  local  Advisory 
Committee  members  serving  both  of  the 
"paired  schools";  development  of  simple, 
clear  and  concise  Learning  Guides  for 
all  identified  job  skills;  development  of 
tests  for  each  Learning  Guide,  including 
knowledge  tests,  performances  tests,  and 
employability  skills  inventory;  validation 
of  tests;  evaluation  of  instructional 
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materials  to  ensure  that  they  are  free  of 
all  gender  stereotyping  and  bias,  or  ob- 
stacles for  persons  with  handicapping 
conditions. 

The  curriculum  development  team  also 
develops  techniques  for  pilot  testing  the 
curriculum  during  the  following  school 
year,  and  revising  the  curriculum  on  the 
basis  of  the  results  of  pilot  testing.  In 
addition,  members  of  the  team  are  re- 
quired to  make  a  presentation  to  their 
colleagues  at  the  Annual  Occupational 
Professional  Development  Conference 
and  to  participate  in  other  dissemination 
activities. 

In  Fiscal  Year  1988,  funds  were  awarded 
for  the  development  of  CBVE  curricula 
in:  Industrial  Arts,  Commercial  Arts, 
Electromechanical  Technology,  and 
Fashion  Design/Marketing.  To  date,  18 
schools  are  currently  using  Competency- 
Based  Vocational  Education  and 
twenty-five  vocational  programs  have 
completed  Competency-Based  Voca- 
tional Education  curricula.  Curricula  al- 
ready in  use  include  Motel  and  Lodging, 
Food  Management  and  Production  Ser- 
vices, Machine  Technology,  Auto  Me- 
chanics, General  Merchandising,  Com- 
puter Technology,  Electrical,  Health  As- 
sistant (Volume  I),  Child  Development 
Assistant  and  Drafting. 

Regular  dissemination  workshops  will 
be  conducted  statewide  during  Fiscal 
Year  1989  to  distribute  curricula  in  the 
following  areas:  Carpentry,  Finance  and 
Credit,  Health  Assistant  (Volume  II), 
Metal  Fabrication,  Plumbing,  Graphic 


Arts,  Auto  Body,  Accounting,  Comput- 
ing, Painting  and  Decorating,  Heating 
Ventilation  and  Air  Conditioning,  Fash- 
ion Design  Marketing  and  Commercial 
Art. 


Math/Science  Competency 
Program  (MSCP) 

The  Math/Science  Competency  Pro- 
gram was  initiated  in  1985  and  is  over- 
seen by  project  staff  at  the  Greater 
Lowell  Regional  Vocational-Technical 
School.  The  Program  was  designed  to 
enhance  students'  learning  of  existing 
CBVE  curricula  by  identifying  the  math 
and  the  science  competencies  that  cor- 
respond to  each  CBVE -curriculum  area. 
Project  staff  are  responsible  for  the  fol- 
lowing: identifying  the  math  and  science 
competencies  that  are  basic  and  faculta- 
tive of  learning  the  trade  and  tech- 
nological skills  in  existing  CBVE  cur- 
ricula areas;  developing  a  manual  for 
use  by  academic  and  related  instruction 
teachers  that  includes  this  list  of  com- 
petencies, as  well  as  strategies  and  tech- 
niques for  instructing  students  in  these 
competencies;  developing  a  plan  for 
schools  to  implement  inservice  training 
for  instructors  in  the  use  of  the  MSCP 
manuals  that  requires  little  or  no  outside 
assistance;  participating  in  various  dis- 
semination and  technical  assistance  ac- 
tivities. 

In  Fiscal  Year  1988,  funding  was  pro- 
vided to  develop  math/science  com- 
petencies profiles  for  10  CBVE  cur- 
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riculum  areas.  In  addition,  a  project  was 
funded  to  identify  communications  com- 
petencies for  CBVE  programs. 


CBVE  State  Leadership  Project 

The  CBVE  Leadership  Project  provides 
general  statewide  coordination  of  CBVE 
curriculum  development  and  dissemina- 
tion. During  Fiscal  Year  1988,  the 
Competency-Based  Vocational  Educa- 
tion Leadership  Project  was  funded  out 
of  Greater  Lowell  Regional  Vocational 
School.  Several  inservice  workshops 
were  conducted  statewide  at  various 
regional  vocational  and  comprehensive 
high  schools  with  Chapter  74  vocational 
programs.  A  computerized  method  of 
reporting  competencies  was  developed 
and  pilot  tested.  Personnel  from  the 
leadership  project  handled  public  rela- 
tions, answered  individual  requests  for 
materials,  and  mailed  out  149  programs 
both  within  Massachusetts  and  out  of 
state.  They  designed,  wrote,  produced 
and  distributed  a  CBVE  newsletter  for 
information  exchange  and  prepared  in- 
formation for  the  Occupational  Educa- 
tion Commission,  the  State  Board  of  Ed- 
ucation, Regional  Education  Centers, 
and  the  New  England  Association  of 
Schools  and  Colleges.  In  addition, 
Competency-Based  Vocational  Educa- 
tion Leadership  Project  Staff  conducted 
onsite  information  sessions  and  work- 
shops for  individuals  from  Maine,  Ver- 
mont, New  Hampshire  and  Massachu- 
setts. 


Applied  Academics  Curricula 

Massachusetts  has  joined  with  other 
states  to  develop,  field  test,  and  dis- 
seminate applied  academic  curricula  in 
the  areas  of  communications,  mathe- 
matics, physics,  biology  and  chemistry. 
Principles  of  Technology,  a  two-year 
curriculum  of  applied  physics  and  math- 
ematics related  to  technology,  was  de- 
veloped in  1985  and  1986  through  a  con- 
sortium of  45  states  and  two  Canadian 
provinces.  During  Fiscal  Year  1988,  the 
number  of  schools  operating  Principles 
of  Technology  programs  rose  to  26  (13 
comprehensive,  13  vocational-technical 
schools).  An  additional  10  high  schools 
were  preparing  to  launch  this  innovative 
curriculum  during  the  1988-89  school 
year. 

The  Principles  of  Technology  Leader- 
ship project,  funded  by  the  State  Board 
of  Education,  was  operated  by  the  Uni- 
versity of  Massachusetts  at  Boston.  This 
project  provided  direct  and  expert  tech- 
nical assistance  to  every  teacher  of  Prin- 
ciples of  Technology  in  the  State  and 
provided  information  and  insight  into 
this  applied  physics  curricula  through 
regionally  based  workshops,  as  well  as 
individual  presentations  to  a  variety  of 
school  staff  tailored  to  the  needs  of  each 
requesting  school  district.  A  special 
teacher  training  course  was  presented 
during  the  fall,  1987  semester  to  up- 
grade the  physics  knowledge  and  the 
laboratory  skills  of  vocational-technical 
and  industrial  arts  (technology  educa- 
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tion)  teachers  who  are  preparing  to 
teach  Principles  of  Technology. 

In  November,  1987,  the  Center  for  Oc- 
cupational Research  and  Development 
(Waco,  Texas)  held  a  four  day  meeting 
of  consortium  representatives  to  update 
parts  of  the  Principles  of  Technology 
curricula  and  to  replace  five  laboratory 
exercises  that  had  proven  to  be  less  ef- 
fective than  the  rest  of  the  exercises  in 
this  two-year  program. 

The  Commonwealth  also  participated  in 
the  second  year  of  consortium  activity 
for  two  new  programs:  Applied  Commu- 
nications, as  organized  by  the  Agency  for 
Instructional  Technology  (Bloomington, 
Indiana),  and  Applied  Mathematics,  as 
organized  by  the  Center  for  Occupa- 
tional Research  and  Development 
(Waco,  Texas).  The  instructional  design 
for  both  of  these  programs  allows  for  the 
material  to  be  used  by  both  academic 
and  vocational-technical  teachers.  As 
with  Principles  of  Technology,  these  two 
projects  developed  learning  materials 
around  a  set  of  academic  competencies 
that  are  needed  across  a  range  of  oc- 
cupations. Workers  and  other  business 
and  industry  representatives,  including 
members  of  the  advisory  committees  at 
South  Middlesex  Regional  Vocational- 
Technical  School  (Framingham)  and 
Northern  Berkshire  Regional-Technical 
School  (North  Adams),  validated  tuese 
competencies. 

During  Fiscal  Year  1988,  projects  at 
Pathfinder  Regional  Vocational- 
Technical  School  (Applied  Communica- 


tions) and  at  Upper  Cape  Cod  Regional 
Vocational  Technical  School  (Applied 
Mathematics)  carried  out  a  field  test  of 
a  prototype  unit  and  reviewed  outlines 
for  the  total  curricula.  Several  altera- 
tions in  program  design  were  made  dur- 
ing the  national  consortium  meetings. 
These  two  meetings  brought  vocational- 
technical  educators  together  with 
English  or  mathematics  educators  and 
resolved  several  issues  that  threatened 
convergence  on  these  unique  projects. 

A  series  was  presented  across  Massachu- 
setts in  late  April  and  early  May  to  an- 
nounce the  opportunity  to  field  test 
these  programs  during  the  1988-89 
school  year.  The  Division  of  Occupa- 
tional Education  released  a  Request- 
For-Proposals  and  a  total  of  11  projects 
were  funded  to  field  test  three  curricula: 
Applied  Communications,  Applied 
Mathematics,  and  Statistical  Process 
Control.  An  Applied  Academics  Tech- 
nical Assistance  project  has  been  funded 
to  the  University  of  Massachusetts  at 
Boston  to  coordinate  the  field  testing 
and  dissemination  efforts  during  the 
1988-89  school  year. 


Massachusetts  Vocational 
Curriculum  Resource  Center 

The  Massachusetts  Vocational  Cur- 
riculum Resource  Center  (MVCRC)  is  a 
statewide  program  improvement  effort 
directed  at  making  quality  curriculum 
resources  available  to  vocational 
educators  in  Massachusetts.  The  major 
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functions  of  the  Center  are  to  provide 
educators  with  access  to  national,  state, 
local,  and  commercially  developed 
materials  through  the  lending  library 
and  to  provide  professional  develop- 
ment and  inservice  training  opportun- 
ities. The  services  of  the  Center  include: 
a  lending  library  of  print  and  audio- 
visual materials,  dissemination  of  some 
materials  developed  in  Massachusetts, 
workshops  and  inservice  training,  pre- 
view of  software,  a  quarterly  newsletter, 
computerized  database  searching,  and 
an  information  and  referral  service. 

Major  objectives  for  Fiscal  Year  1988 

were: 

1.  To  acquire  state-of-the-art  cur- 
riculum resources; 


1.  During  Fiscal  Year  1988,  353  items 
were  added  to  the  Center's  collection, 
including  259  books,  79  audio-visual 
aids,  and  15  software  programs.  Over 
8,500  items  were  loaned  out  and  an 
additional  4,280  items  were  used  on- 
site.  To  ensure  that  only  up-to-date 
and  technically  accurate  materials  are 
in  the  collection,  200  items  were 
removed. 

In  response  to  individual  requests, 
bibliographies  were  prepared  in  25 
different  subject  areas.  In  addition, 
an  average  of  200  reprints  of  bibliog- 
raphies or  task  listings  ware  distrib- 
uted monthly  to  MVCRC  patrons. 
MVCRC  staff  logged  4,011  phone 
calls  and  1,886  visitors  into  the  Cen- 
ter. 


2.  To  provide  for  the  delivery  of  in- 
service  training  and  staff  develop- 
ment; 

3.  To  connect  with  key  networks  of 
other  states; 

4.  To  assist  the  Division  of  Occupa- 
tional Education  with  curriculum 
projects;  and 

5.  To  establish  instate  networks  and 
communication  systems. 


Following  are  descriptions  of  some  of 
the  Center's  activities  that  contributed 
to  its  success  in  meeting  these  objec- 
tives. 


2.  During  Fiscal  Year  1988,  the 
MVCRC  Inservice  Coordinator  pro 
vided  a  total  of  49  workshops  to  1,249 
vocational  educators.  Some  examples 
of  statewide  workshops  offered  in- 
clude: 

■  Microcomputers  in  Vocational  Edu- 
cation, developed  in  cooperation 
with  the  Massachusetts  Associa- 
tion of  Vocational  Administrators 
(MAVA),  the  Apple  Computer 
Company,  and  Minuteman 
Regional  Vocational-Technical 
School; 

■  Vocational  Assessment; 

■  Safety  and  Health  in  Vocational  Ed- 
ucation', and 
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■  Automotive  Technology  Dayy  a 
workshop  for  automotive  in- 
structors jointly  sponsored  by  the 
statewide  Automotive  Technical 
Committee  and  the  MVCRC. 

The  MVCRC  also  continues  to  sup- 
port the  state  teacher-training  pro- 
grams offered  by  the  University  of 
Massachusetts  at  Boston,  Fitchburg, 
and  Westfield  State  Colleges,  as  well 
as  the  state  CBVE  curriculum  devel- 
opment and  training  efforts. 


3.  Maintaining  key  networks  with  other 
states  involved  participating  in  a  vari- 
ety of  national  organizations  and  con- 
sortia, and  accessing  nationally  avail- 
able databases.  The  Center  Director 
attended  the  Concurrent  Meeting  of 
the  National  Network  for  Curriculum 
Coordination  in  Vocational  Educa- 
tion, two  meetings  of  the  Northeast 
Network  and  the  1987  American 
Vocational  Association  (AVA)  con- 
vention to  obtain  up-to-date  informa- 
tion  on  available  curriculum 
resources  and  trends. 

The  Center  also  conducted  computer 
searches  of  the  Vocational  Education 
Curriculum  Materials  database 
(VECM),  ERIC,  and  the  Occupa- 
tional Data  Analysis  System  upon  re- 
quest. Publications  issued  by  the 
Center  included  three  issues  of  Cur- 
riculum Currents,  an  update  to  the 
Catalog  of  Materials,  and  special  bib- 
liographies. 


A  subcontract  was  entered  into  with 
the  Southern  Association  of  Colleges 
and  Schools  for  membership  in  the 
Vocational  Technical  Education  Con- 
sortium of  States  (V-TECS).  A  pro- 
duct agreement  was  signed  which  in- 
dicated that  Massachusetts  would 
revise  Operating  Room  Technicians 
catalog  and  develop  a  V-TECS  guide 
for  the  printing  area  by  June  30, 1988. 
Seventeen  new  V-TECS  products 
were  received  and  entered  into  the 
MVCRC  collection. 

4.  The  Center  made  progress  in  estab- 
lishing instate  networks  and  commu- 
nication systems.  Three  meetings  of 
the  MVCRC  Advisory  Committee 
were  held  during  the  project  year.  In 
cooperation  with  the  state  CBVE 
project,  the  Center  continued  work- 
ing with  the  Instate  Curriculum 
Network;  meetings  were  held  at 
Minuteman  Regional  Vocational- 
Technical  High  School,  Assabet  Val- 
ley Regional  Vocational  Technical 
School,  Greater  Lawrence  Regional 
Vocational-Technical  School  and  the 
Humphrey  Occupational  Resource 
Center. 

A  pilot  electronic  mail  system  was  es- 
tablished, using  the  existing  National 
system  ADVOCNET.  Ten  Massa- 
chusetts schools  were  assigned  mail" 
boxes  and  technical  assistance  visits 
were  made  to  three  sites. 
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5.  The  MVCRC  staff  also  assisted  the 
Division  of  Occupational  Education 
with  other  curriculum-related  ac- 
tivities. Research  support  was  pro- 
vided to  the  state  CBVE  coordinator 
and  to  the  schools  involved  in  devel- 
oping materials  on  statewide  CBVE 
grants.  Research  support  was  also 
provided  to  individuals  working  on 
Division  projects. 

In  addition,  a  series  of  workshops  on 
the  Applied  Academics  Projects  were 
held  at  three  different  locations  in  the 
state,  and  technical  assistance  was 
provided  to  schools  who  were  inter- 
ested in  implementing  these  projects. 
Assistance  was  also  provided  to  re- 
questing schools  about  ordering  and 
duplicating  videotape  and  instruc- 
tional materials  for  these  projects. 


Technical  Committees 

Technical  committees  are  statewide 
groups  of  workplace  representatives 
from  specific  occupational  areas  that  ad- 
vise the  Division  of  Occupational  Edu- 
cation and  vocational-technical  educa- 
tion programs  on  skill  and  knowledge 
requirements  for  a  variety  of  jobs.  The 
impact  of  technology  on  work  operations 
can  be  assessed  more  accurately  with  the 
insight  of  these  committees. 

The  membership  of  these  technical  com- 
mittees, which  have  been  formed  in  con- 
sultation with  the  State  Council  on 
Vocational  Education,  consists  of:  (a) 


employers  from  a  relevant  occupation, 
(b)  representatives  of  trade  or  profes- 
sional organizations,  and  (c)  organized 
labor,  where  appropriate. 

Two  technical  committees  have  been  ap- 
pointed by  the  State  Board  of  Educa- 
tion: Automotive  Technology  and  Elec- 
tromechanical Technology.  One  set  of 
occupations  (automotive)  has  been  ex- 
tensively impacted  by  technological  de- 
velopments, especially  electronic,  and 
the  second  set  of  occupations  (elec- 
tromechanical) represent  an  opportunity 
for  the  designing  of  new  programs  of  in- 
struction. 

The  Electromechanical  Technology 
Committee  guided  the  establishment  of 
a  set  of  task  statements  that  has  shaped 
the  development  of  a  competency-based 
curriculum  for  this  subject.  The  com- 
mittee members  have  shared  their  ex- 
pertise and  facilities  with  the  Division 
staff  and  teachers  involved  in  this 
"pioneering"  endeavor.  Minuteman 
Regional  Vocational-Technical  School 
has  begun  the  implementation  of  the 
first  electromechanical  technology  pro- 
gram for  secondary  school  students 
using  the  specially  designed  instructional 
materials. 

The  Automotive  Technology  Committee 
has  provided  a  wealth  of  technical  as- 
sistance and  support  to  program  im- 
provement in  this  field  of  study.  During 
Fiscal  Year  1988,  this  Technical  Com- 
mittee worked  with  the  Division  of  Oc- 
cupational Education  and  the  Massachu- 
setts Vocational  Curriculum  Resource 
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Center  to  sponsor  Automotive  Technol- 
ogy Day.  A  total  of  145  teachers, 
counselors,  and  administrators  partici- 
pated in  this  special  event  that  was  held 
on  May  19,  1988  at  Mass  Bay  Com- 
munity College.  The  first  general  ses- 
sion included  remarks  by  David  Cronin, 
Associate  Commissioner  for  Occupa- 
tional Education;  Franz  Arndt,  Director 
of  Technical  Services  for  Volkswagen  of 
America,  Inc.  and  Chairman  of  the 
Automotive  Technology  Committee; 
and  Bryl  Shoemaker,  Executive  Director 
of  the  National  Automotive  Technicians 
Education  Foundation. 


The  evaluations  for  this  spotlight  on 
automotive  technology  were  very  posi- 
tive, and  a  followup  training  session 
focusing  on  curriculum  implementation 
was  planned  for  August  25, 1988. 


The  next  part  of  Automotive  Technol- 
ogy Day  was  a  set  of  four  workshops  that 
were  presented  four  times  to  allow  all 
conferees  to  acquire  information  on: 

■  Competency-Based  Automotive 
Technology  Curricula 

■  Postsecondary  Partnership  Training 
Programs 

■  Program  Certification  (National 
Automotive  Technicians  Education 
Foundation) 

■  Exhibits  by  Automotive  Equipment 
Manufacturers 


The  closing  general  session  included  an 
announcement  of  a  new  industry- 
sponsored  scholarship  program  and  an 
opportunity  for  questions  to  be  ad- 
dressed to  the  Technical  Committee  in  a 
"talk  show"  format. 
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GUIDANCE  AND 
COUNSELING 


Career  guidance  and  counseling  in- 
cludes organized  programs,  services  and 
activities  for  students  about  to  enter, 
currently  enrolled  in,  or  leaving  pro- 
grams of  vocational  education  which 
provide  assistance  for  making  informed 
occupational  decisions,  career  decisions, 
or  decisions  regarding  postsecondary  ed- 
ucation. Massachusetts'  efforts  at  im- 
proving career  guidance  and  counseling 
for  its  vocational  education  students 
focused  on  two  main  types  of  activities: 
(a)  the  Division  of  Occupational  Educa- 
tion's statewide  coordinating  activities 
and  technical  assistance,  and  (b) 
projects  developed  and  operated  by  lo- 
cal school  districts. 


Statewide  Guidance  Activities 

Personnel  in  the  Division  of  Occupa- 
tional Education  were  extensively  in- 
volved with  several  organizations  in 
coordinating  and  developing  statewide 
activities  designed  to  enhance  the  career 
guidance,  career  development,  and 
counseling  services  for  the  youth  of  the 
Commonwealth. 

Following  is  a  chronology  of  some  of  the 
important  statewide  career  guidance  and 
counseling  activities  conducted  during 
Fiscal  Year  1988. 


■  On  October  22-24,  Massachusetts  par- 
ticipated in  the  41st  Annual  New 
England  Conference  for  Counseling 
and  Development.  This  conference 
drew  guidance  administrators  and 
counselors  from  six  New  England 
states  and  provided  a  variety  of  work- 
shops  and  included  nationally 
renowned  keynote  speakers.  Massa- 
chusetts counselors  and  the  Massa- 
chusetts Department  of  Education 
were  active  participants  in  this  con- 
ference. 

■  The  Division  of  Occupational  Educa- 
tion requested  that  vocational- 
technical  schools  recognize  the  week 
of  November  1-7,  1987  as  Career  De- 
velopment Week.  This  week  was 
being  observed  across  the  country  on 
the  eve  of  the  75th  Anniversary  of  the 
National  Career  Development  Asso- 
ciation. 

■  On  November  19-21,  1987,  the  Divi- 
sion of  Occupational  Education  co- 
sponsored  the  Annual  Massachusetts 
Vocational-Technical  High  School 
Guidance  Directors  Conference. 
This  was  the  fourteenth  year  that  the 
conferences  has  been  held.  The 
format  of  the  conference  was 
designed  lo  .specifically  serve  the 
needs  of  the  Directors  of  Pupil  Per- 
sonnel Services  in  Massachusetts 
vocational-technical  schools. 
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On  March  30,  1988,  the  Massachu- 
setts Department  of  Education  con- 
sponsored,  along  with  five  statewide 
guidance  organizations,  a  Statewide 
Career  Development  Conference. 
Workshops  were  designed  to  meet 
the  needs  of  career  development 
practitioners  and  guidance  personnel. 

On  May  1-3,  Massachusetts  School 
Counselors  Association  sponsored  its 
Annual  Conference  for  Guidance  and 
Counseling  Practitioners.  The  Mass- 
achusetts School  Counselors  Associa- 
tion is  the  largest  guidance  organiza- 
tion in  the  State.  Personnel  from  the 
Department  of  Education,  the  Divi- 
sion of  Occupational  Education,  and 
the  Bureau  of  Program  Services  ac- 
tively participated  in  this  conference's 
program  planning  and  format. 

On  November  9,  1988  a  Career  Edu- 
cation Recognition  Night  will  be  held 
to  give  recognition  to  career  develop- 
ment practitioners  who  have  made 
significant  contributions  to  career  ed- 
ucation in  this  state. 

Plans  and  training  sessions  have 
begun  for  the  national  conference  of 
the  American  Association  for 
Counseling  and  Development  to  be 
held  in  Boston  for  the  first  time  in 
twenty-three  years.  The  theme  for 
this  conference  is  "Transformation  of 
the  Profession:  From  Lanterns  to 
Lasers  and  Beyond."  The  conference 
is  expected  to  draw  7,000  participants 
from  throughout  the  country.   The 


conference  will  be  held  at  the  Hynes 
Convention  Center,  March  15-18, 
1989. 


Guidance  and  Counseling  Projects 

During  Fiscal  Year  1988,  approximately 
$1.6  million  of  Title  II,  Part  A  funds 
were  used  for  guidance  and  counseling 
projects  for  handicapped,  disadvantaged, 
and  limited  English  proficient  students. 
(These  projects  were  described  in  Part  I 
of  this  Report.)  In  addition,  over 
$77,000  of  Title  II,  Part  B  (Program  Im- 
provement) funds  were  awarded  for  8 
guidance  and  counseling  projects,  which 
were  designed  to  recruit  students  to 
vocational  programs,  especially  non- 
traditional  programs. 

Most  of  these  projects  involved  the  de- 
velopment of  information-based  video- 
tapes which  were  broadcast  on  major 
television  stations.  Some  projects  also 
developed  audio  information  which  was 
aired  on  major  radio  stations.  These 
audio  and  video  materials  promoted  a 
positive  image  of  vocational  education 
in  Massachusetts,  described  the  partner- 
ship between  vocational  schools  and 
business  and  industry,  and  emphasized 
the  non-traditional  vocational  options 
that  students  might  pursue. 
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RESEARCH 


During  Fiscal  Year  1988,  approximately 
$35,000  was  expended  for  two  major  re- 
search activities:  the  introduction  of 
Statistical  Process  Control  and  an 
evaluation  of  computer-assisted  instruc- 
tion. One  important  goal  of  both  of 
these  projects  was  to  identify  ways  to  im- 
prove vocational-technical  education  in 
Massachusetts. 


Statistical  Process  Control 

The  University  of  Lowell  was  funded  to 
develop  teaching  and  learning  materials 
for  vocational-technical  high  school  stu- 
dents and  adults  on  the  topic  of  statisti- 
cal process  control  (SPC).  This  topic 
refers  to  the  approach  to  work  that  em- 
phasizes that  quality  should  be  designed 
into  every  process  rather  than  relying  on 
inspection  of  products  after  the  fact  and 
separating  good  parts  from  bad.  SPC  in- 
volves the  training  of  personnel  so  that 
there  are  highly  skilled  workers  at  all 
levels  of  production.  Statistical  Process 
Control  also  requires  participatory  man- 
agement in  which  all  employees  are  in- 
volved in  planning  and  problem  solving. 

The  development  of  these  new  teaching 
and  learning  materials  was  an  effort  that 
drew  upon  the  talents  and  knowledge  of 
vocational-technical  teachers,  industry 
trainers,  and  teaching  staff  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Lowell.  The  content  of  the 
curriculum  is  divided  into  ten  modules. 


Module  1  - 
Module  2  - 

Module  3  ~ 

Module  4  - 
Module  5  - 
Module  6  - 
Module  7  - 

Module  8  - 

Module  9  -- 

Module  10  - 


The  Process 

Collecting  Data:  Counting 
and  Measuring 
Plotting  Data:  Drawing 
Pictures 

Causes  and  Effects 
Distribution  of  Data 
How  We  Talk  to  a  Process 
How  the  Process  Talks 
Back  to  Us 
Control  Charts  for 
Measurement 
Control  Charts  for  Count- 
ing 

-  Problem  Solving:  Group 
Consensus 


Inclusion  of  this  curriculum  into  the 
vocational-technical  school  agenda  is  a 
milestone  effort,  responsive  to  a  major 
need  of  American  industry  if  it  is  to 
remain  internationally  competitive.  This 
SPC  curriculum  will  be  field  tested  in 
two  vocational-technical  high  schools 
(Minuteman  Regional  Vocational- 
Technical  School  and  North  Shore 
Regional  Vocational-Technical  School) 
during  the  1988-89  school  year. 


Evaluation  of  Computer-Assisted 
Instruction 

Vocational-technical  schools  in  Massa- 
chusetts have  examined  and  imple- 
mented computer-assisted  systems  to 
remediate  basic  skills.  This  technology 
is  used  to  provide  instruction,  tutorial 
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help,  and  practice  in  mathematics  and 
reading.  This  computer-based  basic 
skills  model  provides  an  intensive  ap- 
proach with  one-to-one  attention  in  de- 
veloping each  student's  program  of 
learning.  Other  features  include  con- 
sistent reinforcement  and  feedback 
about  performance  for  both  students 
and  teachers.  These  computer-managed 
programs  go  beyond  the  delivery  of  edu- 
cational programs  through  a  traditional 
classroom,  and  advances  in  technology 
have  recently  led  to  the  development  of 
less  costly  microcomputer-based  basic 
skills  remediation  products.  These  mi- 
crocomputers have  more  capability  than 
the  earlier  machines,  especially  when 
used  effectively  in  a  networking  arrange- 
ment that  offers  easy  access  to  large 
hard  disk  storage  devices. 

The  Division  of  Occupational  Education 
contracted  with'  the  Merrimack  Educa- 
tion Center  to  conduct  an  evaluation  of 
the  computer-assisted  basic  skills 
remediation  program  in  use  at  Greater 
Lawrence  Regional  Vocational- 
Technical  School.  This  evaluation  pro- 
ject will  conclude  during  Fiscal  Year 
1989,  and  a  report  on  the  findings  will 
be  presented  in  the  Program  Per- 
formance Report  for  Fiscal  Year  1989. 

The  formative  evaluation  will  describe 
relationships  for  improved  use  of  the 
system,  the  scheduling  of  students,  and 
the  nature  of  the  student  objectives 
selected  by  the  teachers.  Teacher  log 
data  will  be  used  to  determine  the  num- 
ber of  hours  that  students  are  able  to  ac- 
cess their  particular  lessons  and  instruc- 


tional content  areas,  as  well  as  the 
teachers'  use  of  various  reporting 
formats  provided  by  the  system. 

The  following  are  the  main  evaluation 
questions  in  this  study: 

1.  What  effect  does  the  formal  instruc- 

tional program  have  on  achieve- 
ment scores  of  students  at  the  end 
of  one  year  of  the  program? 

2.  What  trends  are  visible  when  the 

current  grade  nine  students  are 
compared  with  cohorts  of  students 
from  the  previous  two  school 
years? 

3.  To  what  extent  does  the  interven- 

tion provide  skills  remediation  for 
low-achieving  students  who  have 
been  identified  by  State  testing  as 
needing  basic  skills  remediation? 

4.  Is  the  amount  of  time-on-task  re- 

lated to  the  level  of  gains  for  class- 
room/computer-aided instruction? 


Of  significant  interest  in  this  study  will 
be  the  evaluation  of  curriculum  manage- 
ment procedures,  staff  training,  and  stu- 
dent and  teacher  feedback  mechanisms. 


Part  III 

Community  Based  Organizations: 
Accomplishments 


Title  III,  Part  A  of  the  Perkins  Act  au- 
thorizes funds,  beyond  those  provided  by 
the  Basic  State  Grant  (Title  H,  Part  A  & 
B),  for  support  programs  by  community- 
based  organizations.  During  Fiscal  Year 
1988,  Massachusetts  awarded  approxi- 
mately $123,000  of  Title  III,  Part  A 
funds,  and  an  additional  $117,000  of 
Program  Improvement  funds  (Title  II, 
Part  B)  for  six  projects  by  community- 
based  organizations. 

In  Massachusetts,  funds  for  community- 
based  organizations  are  used  for  a  vari- 
ety of  purposes,  including: 

■  Outreach  programs  to  facilitate  the 
entrance  of  youth  into  a  program  of 
transitional  services,  with  subsequent 
placement  in  vocational  education, 
employment,  or  other  education  and 
training; 

■  Programs  of  supplemental  job  devel- 
opment and  basic  skills  support  con- 
ducted in  cooperation  with  area 
businesses; 

■  Supplemental  vocational  preparation 
programs  targeted  to  inner  city  youth, 
and  racial  and  linguistic  minority 
youth; 


■  Programs  that  provide  assessment  of 
students'  needs  in  relation  to  voca- 
tional education  and  jobs;  and 

■  Guidance  and  counseling  to  help  stu- 
dents with  occupational  choices  and 
the  selection  of  appropriate  voca- 
tional education  programs. 

During  Fiscal  Year  1988,  the  following 
six  community-based  organizations  were 
awarded  federal  funds:  _ 

Chinese  American  Civic  Association 
Dimock  Community  Health  Center 
Jobs  for  Youth,  Boston 
Worcester  Opportunities  Industrial 

Center 
Youth  Opportunities  Upheld 
Urban  League  of  Springfield 

The  following  table  summarizes  the 
target  groups  assisted  and  the  types  of 
services  provided  by  each  of  these 
community-based  organizations. 
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Support  Programs  by  Community-Based  Organizations 


Community-Based 
Organization 

Chinese  American 
Civic  Association 


Dimock  Community 
Health 


Jobs  for  Youth, 
Boston 


Worcester  Opportun- 
ities Industrial 
Center 


Youth  Opportunities 
Upheld 


Urban  League  of 
Springfield 


Target  Group(s) 
Asian  immigrants 


Potential  dropouts 


Dropouts  and  recruitment  of 
Hispanics  and  Blacks 


Young  parents  16-22, 
dropouts,  or  youth  who 
need  remedial  education 


Grade  9-12  students  having 
difficulty  with  the  regular 
vocational  curriculum 

Grade  10-12  potential 
dropouts  and  students  with 
high  absenteeism/tardiness 


Services  Provided 

m  Intensive  training  in  effective  communication 
skills  for  daily  living 

■  Orientations  to  American  way  of  life  and  work 
ethic 

■  Basic  academic  English 

■  Placement  in  occupational  training  programs 

■  Personal  counseling 

■  Attendance  adjustment  counseling 

■  Health  care  counseling 

■  Contact  with  parents 

■  Vocational  counseling 

■  Job  placement  and  referrals  to  vocational 
training 

■  Academic  assessment 

■  Basic  skills  tutoring 

■  Personal  counseling 

■  Educational  assessment  testing 

■  Basic  skills  instruction 

■  Educational  and  prevocational  counseling 

■  Placement  in  vocational  training  or  viable  jobs 

■  Counseling 

■  Tutoring,  especially  in  math 

■  Special  "computer  camp" 

■  After-hours  skills  training 

■  Academic  remediation  using  computer-assisted 
instruction 

■  Counseling  and  pre-employment  placement 
services 


Part  IV 

Consumer  and  Homemaker  Education: 

Accomplishments 


Title  m,  Part  B  of  the  Perkins  Act  au- 
thorizes funds,  beyond  those  provided  by 
the  Basic  State  Grant,  for  consumer  and 
homemaker  education  programs.  Mass- 
achusetts awarded  these  funds  to  school 
districts  to  develop  programs  that  en- 
courage both  males  and  females  to 
prepare  for  the  occupation  of 
homemaker  and  for  combining  the  roles 
of  homemaker  and  wage  earner.  All 
consumer  and  homemaker  education 
programs  were  targeted  to  pregnant  and 
parenting  teenagers  or  to  refugees. 
Priority  was  given  to  programs  in  con- 
sumer education,  food  and  nutrition, 
family  life  education,  parenting  educa- 
tion, child  development  and  guidance, 
housing  and  home  management,  and 
programs  to  prevent  child  abuse,  spouse 
abuse,  and  substance  abuse. 

During  Fiscal  Year  1988,  over  $745,000 
were  expended  for  35  consumer  and 
homemaker  projects  and  statewide  ac- 
tivities. Eight  of  these  projects  were 
part  of  the  Occupational  Educa- 
tion/Employment and  Training  Initia- 
tive, the  collaborative  effort  between  the 
Division  of  Occupational  Education  and 
the  Department  of  Public  Welfare  to 
provide  vocational  programs  and  ser- 
vices to  people  receiving  Aid  to  Families 


with  Dependent  Children  (AFDC)  or 
General  Relief. 

This  section  begins  with  a  summary 
table  of  Fiscal  Year  1988  projects  and 
then  describes  State  leadership  activities 
and  achievements,  activities  and 
achievements  in  economically  depressed 
communities,  and  activities  and  achieve- 
ments in  non-depressed  communities. 

Descriptions  of  some  of  the  outstanding 
consumer  and  homemaker  education 
projects  implemented  by  school  districts 
are  included  in  the  Appendix  of  this 
Report. 
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Fiscal  Year  1988  Summary 


Consumer  &  Homemaker  Education 


Federal  Funds  Awarded 


$745,000 


Educational  Level 
Secondary 
Postsecondary/ Adult 

Number  of 
Projects 

32 
3 

When  Services  Offered 
School  Year 
Summer 

27 
8 

Types  of  Service  Providers 
Comprehensive  HS 
Regional  Academic  HS 
Regional  Voc-Tech  HS 
City/Town  Voc-Tech  HS 
Two-Year  Colleges 
Educ  Collaborative 
Colleges/Universities 

20 
3 
5 

3 

1 
1 
2 

Types  of  Communities 
Economically  Depressed 
Non-Depressed 

22 
13 

State  Leadership  Activities  and 
Achievements 

A  statewide  leadership  grant  was 
awarded  to  the  University  of  Massachu- 
setts, Boston  to  conduct  three  statewide 
conferences  for  home  economics 
teachers.  The  three  conferences  were: 


■  Shaping  Curricula  for  Home  Econom- 
ics, at  the  Lowell  Hilton  in  Lowell  on 
March  28, 1988; 

■  Adolescent  Concerns,  at  Lantana's 
Function  Hall  in  Randolph  on  May  6, 
1988;  and 

■  Summer  Inservice  Education  Seminar, 
at  the  4-H  Center  in  Ashland,  on  Au- 
gust 10-11, 1988. 

Consumer  and  Homemaker  personnel 
also  attended  the  Annual  Professional 
Development  Conference  at  Westfield 
State  College,  June  18  -  July  1,  1988. 
Approximately  450  home  economics 
teachers  attended  these  workshops  and 
were  able  to  hear  and  participate  with 
speakers  on  the  new  and  emerging  is- 
sues affecting  the  home  economics  field. 
Issues  addressed  included: 

■  Teen  Age  Suicide 

■  Teen  Age  Parenting 

■  Sex  Equity  Roles 

■  Different  Approaches  to  Home  Eco- 
nomics  Curricula,  including 
Competency-Based  Education 

■  Options  for  Families 

■  Families  in  a  Rapidly  Changing 
Society 

■  Single  Parent  Households 
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Several  other  important  events  and  ac- 
tivities occurred  during  Fiscal  Year 
1988,  which  should  strengthen  consumer 
and  homemaker  education  in  Massachu- 
setts. 

■  The  Massachusetts  Home  Economics 
Association  officially  became  a  Divi- 
sion of  the  Massachusetts  Vocational 
Association  on  June  2,  1988.  As  a 
result  of  this  change,  home  economics 
educators  will  be  able  to  have  their 
image  and  contributions  reflected  in  a 
broad  perspective  of  vocational  edu- 
cation. 

■  During  1988,  the  Home  Economics 
profession  became  an  official  part  of 
Representative  Barbara  Hildt's  Com- 
mittee for  House  Bill  "An  Act  to  Pre- 
vent Abuse  and  Strengthen  the  Family 
Through  Comprehensive  Health  Edu- 
cation and  Human  Services  in  Public 
Schools."  This  should  facilitate  coor- 
dinating the  expertise  of  Home  Eco- 
nomics personnel  with  the  interests 
and  skills  of  health  educators. 

■  The  Division  of  Occupational  Educa- 
tion helped  form  a  statewide  Ad- 
visory Council  for  Home  Economics 
Education  in  Massachusetts.  The 
participants  at  the  first  meeting  on 
March  1,  1988  addressed  the  mission 
and  purpose,  statewide  activities,  fu- 
ture committee  activities,  and  com- 
mittee logistics. 

In  the  future  this  new  Advisory  Coun- 
cil should  prove  to  be  a  driving  force 


in  shaping  consumer  and  homemaker 
education  in  Massachusetts. 


Activities  and  Achievements  - 
Economically  Depressed 
Communities 

The  Perkins  Act  distinguishes  between 
consumer  and  homemaker  education 
programs  that  are  offered  in  economi- 
cally depressed  communities  and  pro- 
grams offered  in  non-depressed  com- 
munities. In  Massachusetts,  indices 
were  constructed  which  compared  each 
community  with  statewide  averages  on 
three  measures  of  economic  depression: 
concentration  of  low  income  individuals, 
tax-raising  ability,  and  unemployment. 
If  a  community's  index  fell  above  120% 
of  the  statewide  average  for  at  least  two 
out  of  the  three  measures,  the  com- 
munity was  identified  as  economically 
depressed. 

Twenty-two  consumer  and  homemaker 
projects  were  provided  in  economically 
depressed  communities  in  Fiscal  Year 
1988;  21  of  these  projects  were  targeted 
to  disadvantaged  pregnant  and  parent- 
ing teens  and  1  project  was  developed 
for  Asian  refugees.  About  one-third  of 
the  projects  for  pregnant  and  parenting 
teens  were  offered  during  the  summer, 
with  the  intent  of  providing  the  con- 
tinuity of  services  and  support  needed  to 
enable  this  at-risk  group  return  to  school 
the  following  academic  year. 
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All  projects  for  pregnant  and  parenting 
teens  were  comprehensive  and  multi- 
faceted  and  sought  to  address  the  many 
physical,  developmental,  educational, 
vocational,  and  social-emotional  needs 
of  these  teens  and  their  children.  Many 
projects  encouraged  the  participation  of 
both  teen  mothers  and  teen  fathers. 

The  projects  included  the  following  fea- 
tures: 

■  Instruction,  support,  and  role- 
playing  activities  in  child  develop- 
ment and  parenthood  responsibil- 
ities; 

■  "Life  Skills"  training  in  topics  such  as 
nutrition,  budgeting,  consumerism, 
and  decision-making; 

■  Academic  tutoring  to  facilitate  the 
transition  back  to  school; 

■  Vocational  support  and  career  plan- 
ning; 

■  Counseling  and  support  groups  deal- 
ing with  issues  such  as  stress  man- 
agement; 

■  Child  care  services,  either  onsite  at 
the  school  or  through  vouchers  pro- 
vided by  the  Department  of  Social 
Services; 

■  Collaboration  with  social  service 
agencies  and  health  care  agencies, 
including  referrals,  outreach,  and 
advocacy; 


Home  visits  by  project  staff; 

Summer  camp  experience  for  teen 
parents  and  their  children  to  en- 
hance self-confidence  and  family  de- 
velopment; 

Instruction  and  support  in  prenatal 
and  postnatal  care; 

YMCA  program  for  parenting  teens 
and  their  children  to  encourage 
family  communication,  fitness, 
safety,  and  child  development. 


Project  staff  documented  many  impor- 
tant outcomes  of  these  projects:  a 
decreased  number  of  students  who 
dropped-out,  increased  understanding  of 
child  care  practices  (as  determined  by 
pretests  and  posttests  and  observations), 
and  improved  prenatal  care  for  pregnant 
teens  that  resulted  in  good  birth  weights 
for  their  babies. 

The  one  project  targeted  for  refugees 
was  designed  to  familiarize  limited 
English  proficient  Asian  students  with 
the  nutritional  foods  of  the  American 
culture  and  those  of  the  Asian  culture. 


Activities  and  Achievements  - 
Non-Depressed  Communities 

Thirteen  projects  for  pregnant  and 
parenting  teens  were  offered  in  non- 
depressed  communities  during  Fiscal 
Year  1988.  These  projects  did  not  differ 
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significantly  from  those  offered  in  eco- 
nomically depressed  communities;  that 
is,  these  projects  were  similarly  multi- 
faceted  and  sought  to  address  the  com- 
prehensive physical,  educational,  and 
social-emotional  needs  of  pregnant  and 
parenting  teens. 

Project  activities  included: 

■  Prenatal  and  postnatal  care; 

■  "Life  Skills"  training  in  areas  such  as 
nutrition  and  consumerism; 

■  Child  development  and  parenting  in- 
struction and  support; 

■  Academic  tutoring; 

■  Vocational  support,  assessment,  and 
guidance  and  career  planning; 

■  Child  care  services  so  students  could 
attend  regular  school  programs  dur- 
ing the  day,  provided  either  on-site 
or  by  Department  of  Public  Wel- 
fare, Department  of  Social  Services 
or  community-based  agencies; 

■  Home  visits  by  project  staff  and 
health  care  workers; 

■  Referrals  to  social  services  agencies, 
including  development  of  a  resource 
directory; 

■  GED  preparation  or  assistance  in 
returning  to  school  after  the  birth  of 
the  child. 


Appendix 
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HANDICAPPED  « 
Secondary  Level 


Academic/Employabitity  Support  for 
the  Deaf,  Boston  Public  Schools 

This  project  was  a  cooperative  effort  of 
the  Horace  Mann  School  for  the  Deaf 
(Boston),  the  Honeywell  Corporation, 
and  the  Department  of  Rehabilitation  at 
Boston  University  to  help  multiple- 
handicapped,  hearing-impaired  students 
make  a  successful  transition  from  school 
to  entry  level  jobs  in  industry.  Students 
were  given  training  and  support  in  the 
Maintenance  and  Printed  Wire  Assemb- 
ly programs. 

The  Boston  School  Department  pro- 
vided the  services  of  an  instructional 
aide;  Honeywell  Corporation  provided 
the  space,  materials,  and  supplies  for  the 
vocational  training;  and  Boston  Univer- 
sity provided  vocational  rehabilitation 
counseling.  Eight  students,  including  3 
Hispanic  and  2  Black  students,  partici- 
pated in  the  training  for  4  hours  daily. 
The  training  included  an  emphasis  on 
proper  work  behavior,  effective  job  per- 
formance, and  interpersonal  rela- 
tionships. In  addition,  the  students  par- 
ticipated in  a  supervised  on-site  work  ex- 
perience at  the  Honeywell  Assembly 
Plant  in  Boston. 

This  collaborative  endeavor  was  deemed 
to  be  highly  successful  by  everyone  in- 


volved. All  8  students  completed  the 
program.  In  addition,  after  90  days  of 
training,  qualified  students  were  offered 
work  study  opportunities  at  Honeywell 
and  an  opportunity  to  work  full-time 
upon  graduation. 


Handicapped  Training,  King  Philip 
Regional  School 

This  project  sought  to  help  handicapped 
students  become  productive  workers  on 
specialized  electronic  office  equipment. 
The  project  was  developed  as  a  result  of 
discussions  among  co-op  employers,  ad- 
visory committee  members,  evaluators, 
special  needs  personnel,  and  business 
education  teachers;  all  these  groups 
determined  that  the  operation  of  elec- 
tronic office  equipment  was  a  useful  and 
feasible  training  area  for  handicapped 
students. 

Federal  funds  were  used  to  hire  a  part- 
time  instructor  who  was  trained  in  the 
use  of  electronic  machines  and  who  also 
had  the  ability  to  work  with  handicapped 
students.  The  school  provided  the  ser- 
vices of  an  electronic  machine  instructor 
and  all  equipment  and  supplies. 

Handicapped  students  in  grades  10-12 
and  their  families  were  individually  con- 
tacted by  special  needs  teachers  and 
vocational  counselors  and  were  invited 
and  encouraged  to  participate.  Special 
needs  instructors  and  business  education 
teachers  determined,  on  an  objective 
basis,  the  entry  cut-off  level  for  partici- 
pation, that  is,  the  minimal  dexterity  and 
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aptitude  levels  necessary  for  continued 
skill  development. 

Thirty-eight  handicapped  students,  in- 
cluding 10  males  and  28  females,  were 
trained  in  the  operation,  maintenance, 
and  minor  repair  of  office  machines. 

The  project  proved  to  be  very  successful. 
All  38  students  completed  their  cour- 
sework.  Student  grades  improved  by 
10%,  and  attendance  for  these  students 
increased  by  15%.  In  addition,  of  the  12 
graduating  seniors,  3  will  pursue  post- 
secondary  education  and  8  were  placed 
in  jobs  related  to  their  training. 


Occupational  Competence  Expanded, 
Worcester  Public  Schools 

This  project  addressed  the  major  prob- 
lem of  employment  of  at-risk  hand- 
icapped students.  The  project  was 
designed  to  improve  the  long-term 
employability  of  special  needs  youth  by: 
(a)  increasing  educational  competence 
through  academic  remediation,  and  (b) 
providing  a  combination  of  school  and 
community-based  vocational  training 
programs.  Federal  funds  were  used  for 
program  staff,  including  a  recruit- 
ment/placement instructor,  10  voca- 
tional instructors,  and  5  aides.  The 
school  district  provided  5  occupational 
education  teachers,  a  career  develop- 
ment counselor,  and  various  supplies 
and  materials. 

The  75  students  who  participated  in  the 
program  were  recruited  from  four  high 


schools  in  the  Worcester  area,  and  they 
represented  the  diversity  of  special 
needs  to  be  found  at  the  high  school 
level  (mentally  retarded,  resource  room 
student-slow  learners,  and  physically 
handicapped).  All  these  students  were 
identified  as  having  substantial  special 
needs  (prototype  502.3  and  502.4),  and 
they  were  selected  for  the  program 
through  recommendations  by  special  ed- 
ucation, guidance,  and  occupational  ed- 
ucation staff. 

The  academic  remediation  component  of 
the  program  involved  the  use  of  special- 
ly designed  learning  packages,  including 
computer-assisted  instruction,  audio- 
visual, and  print  materials. 

The  school  and  community-based  train- 
ing component  provided  students  with 
training  in  the  areas  of  food  services, 
landscaping,  and  building  services 
through  a  combination  of  work  samples 
at  the  school  and  on-site  work  stations 
within  the  community.  The  project  also 
included  vocational  assessments,  career 
speakers,  field  trips,  and  paid  work  ex- 
periences. 

The  project  was  implemented  as  an 
articulation  between  school  and  com- 
munity resources,  which  played  a  key 
role  in  enhancing  the  employability  of 
these  students  with  substantial  special 
n°eds. 
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DISADVANTAGED  -- 
Secondary  Level 


Summer  Vocational/Math  Training, 
Chicopee  Public  Schools 

The  purpose  of  this  project  was  to  pro- 
vide summer  school  instruction  in  shop, 
math,  and  English  to  disadvantaged  10th 
graders  whose  previous  school  per- 
formance was  deficient.  Federal  funds 
were  used  to  hire  a  project  coordinator, 
guidance  counselor,  and  teachers,  and  to 
purchase  remedial  supplies. 

The  Chicopee  Comprehensive  High 
School  Guidance  Department  recruited 
the  10th  graders  through  an  assembly, 
TV  and  newspaper  ads,  as  well  as  letters 
and  telephone  calls  to  parents  of  the  at- 
risk  students.  Sixty  students  agreed  to 
participate  in  this  voluntary,  non-credit 
program. 

This  summer  school  program  was 
divided  into  two  sessions:  July  5-15  and 
July  18-19.  The  project  offered  instruc- 
tion in  English,  math,  auto  body  repair, 
automotive  technology,  cabinetmaking, 
drafting,  electronics,  machine  shop,  met- 
al fabrication,  and  building  maintenance 
and  repair.  Each  academic  and  voca- 
tional teacher  developed  a  special  cur- 
riculum for  his  or  her  subject  area. 

Students  were  evaluated  daily  and  week- 
ly. Students  who  were  having  problems 
were  immediately  counseled  on  an  indi- 


vidual basis  by  the  project  guidance 
counselor.  In  addition  to  the  evaluation 
reports,  daily  attendance  records  were 
kept.  If  a  student  missed  a  day  of 
school,  his  or  her  parent  was  notified. 

Both  sessions  of  the  program  also  sched- 
uled field  trips  to  local  corporations.  At 
each  field  trip  site,  someone  from  the 
corporation  would  conduct  a  tour  and 
would  stress  the  importance  of  acquiring 
good  vocational  and  academic  skills. 

On-site  observations  of  this  program 
showed  that  the  project  staff  was  ex- 
tremely well-organized  and  dedicated. 
Attendance  records  indicated  an  overall 
attendance  rate  of  92%,  an  extremely 
high  percentage  considering  that  the 
program  was  voluntary  and  no  credits 
were  given  for  participating.  The  stu- 
dents unanimously  agreed  that  they  en- 
joyed the  program,  and  all  students  indi- 
cated that  they  planned  to  return  to 
school  in  the  fall.  At  the  end  of  the  pro- 
gram, an  assembly  was  held  and  students 
received  certificates  of  award. 


Supportive  Related  Instruction,  Attleboro 
Public  Schools 

The  goal  of  this  project  was  to  provide 
remedial  instruction  in  related  voca- 
tional coursework,  so  that  disadvantaged 
students  could  successfully  complete 
their  vocational  skills  training  programs. 
Federal  funds  were  used  for  the  salaries 
of  2  certified  remedial  instructors.  The 
school  district  provided  the  services  of 
an  additional  2  remedial  instructors. 
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The  194  grade  10-12  disadvantaged  stu- 
dents who  participated  in  the  project 
were  assessed  to  determine  specific 
areas  of  deficiency  in  their  related  voca- 
tional classes.  Short-term  prescriptive 
instructional  plans  were  developed  for 
each  student  The  students  received  in- 
dividual and  small  group  tutoring  to 
overcome  the  identified  deficiencies, 
and  detailed  records  were  maintained  to 
monitor  each  student's  progress. 

Of  the  194  disadvantaged  students  who 
were  provided  with  the  tutorial  support, 
93%  were  promoted  to  the  next  grade 
level  or  completed  their  vocational  pro- 
gram. The  school  district  evaluated  this 
project  and  concluded  that  because  of 
the  project's  success  in  helping  dis- 
advantaged students,  the  program  will 
continue  to  be  funded  with  local  monies. 


particular  deficiencies.  In  addition,  the 
vocational  aide  assisted  the  shop  teacher 
in  devising  strategies  for  reinforcing  the 
skills  to  be  learned. 

Follow-up  studies  indicated  that  the  pro- 
ject was  highly  successful.  Only  one 
vocational  student  left  the  program,  and 
all  seven  of  the  graduating  seniors  were 
placed  in  training-related  jobs. 

Because  of  the  success  of  the  project, 
the  school  district  will  expand  services  to 
disadvantaged  students  by  funding  two 
additional  vocational  aides  in  Fiscal 
Year  1989. 


DISADVANTAGED  -- 
Postsecondary 


Disadvantaged  Skills  Support,  South 
Shore  Regional  Vocational  High  School 

This  project  was  designed  to  provide  at- 
risk  disadvantaged  students  with  addi- 
tional skills  training  and  support.  Forty- 
two  identified  disadvantaged  students  in 
grades  9-12,  including  12  females,  were 
recruited  by  guidance  staff.  All  these 
students  were  mainstreamed  into  regu- 
lar vocational  shops  in  carpentry,  auto 
body,  welding,  and  metal  fabrication. 

The  regular  vocational  instructors 
identified  the  skills  deficiencies  for  each 
student.  A  vocational  aide  worked  with 
each  student  to  remediate  his  or  her 


Disadvantaged  Training,  Mount 
Wachusett  Community  College 

This  project  provided  120  hours  of 
tutorial  assistance  to  20  academically 
and  economically  disadvantaged  stu- 
dents who  needed  to  improve  academic 
skills  in  order  to  ensure  success  in  their 
chosen  vocational  program.  Profes- 
sional tutors  met  with  students  at  least 
three;  hours  per  week,  individually  or  in 
small  groups,  for  instruction  in  reading, 
math,  and  writing.  Each  student 
received  a  total  of  90  hours  of  support 
instruction  over  the  course  of  the  two 
semesters.  Students  were  assigned  addi- 
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tional  time  for  computer-assisted  in- 
struction as  needed.  Subject  area  and 
career  workshops  were  also  presented. 

A  Project  Coordinator  managed  project 
activities,  provided  individual  vocational 
and  personal  counseling,  and  developed 
the  subject  area  and  career  workshops. 
The  Coordinator  worked  in  cooperation 
with  the  Coordinators  of  the  Displaced 
Homemakers  Program  and  the  Center 
for  College  Re-entry. 

Students  were  recruited  based  upon  in- 
house  placement  testing  administered  to 
all  incoming  freshmen,  or  were  referred 
by  their  instructors,  on-campus  counse- 
lors, or  academic  advisors. 

This  project  enhanced  student  success  in 
completing  chosen  programs  of  study, 
including  programs  in  Computer- 
Assisted  Design,  Paralegal  Studies,  and 
Data  Processing. 


Project  Intercept  -  Student  Retention, 
Holyoke  Community  College 

This  project  was  designed  as  a  one 
semester,  15-week  program  to  work  with 
those  students  in  career  programs  at 
Holyoke  Community  College  who  are 
on  academic  probation  or  have  been 
academically  withdrawn  from  the  col- 
lege. 

Over  50  academically  disadvantaged  stu- 
dents participated  in  Project  Intercept. 
They  were  identified  for  the  project  by 
the  Registrar  as  having  a  cumulative 


grade  point  average  below  that  required 
by  the  college.  The  identified  students, 
including  those  who  were  academically 
withdrawn  from  the  college,  were  con- 
tacted and  offered  an  interview  about 
the  project.  At  this  interview,  the  pro- 
gram and  all  its  components  were  ex- 
plained to  the  student,  and  students 
were  asked  about  their  study  habits  and 
specifically  why  they  felt  that  they  ended 
up  on  the  probation  list.  The  student's 
grade  reports  were  used  as  basis  for  dis- 
cussion. 

Students  who  participated  in  the  pro- 
gram were  required  to  take  a  reduced 
course  load  for  one  semester  and  to  par- 
ticipate in  workshops,  including  a  group 
counseling  workshop  dealing  with  non- 
academic  areas  which  affect  classroom 
performance  and  college  adjustment  - 
time  management,  stress  management, 
career  exploration,  goal  setting,  schedul- 
ing, knowledge  of  campus  support  sys- 
tems, and  health  issues.  Also  included 
in  the  program  was  a  How  to  Study 
workshop  along  with  a  course  in  the  stu- 
dent's major  and  a  course  which  the  stu- 
dent failed  or  in  which  he  or  she  had 
performed  poorly.  Academic  counseling 
was  also  a  component  of  the  program. 

This  necessary  counseling  and  support 
system  provided  academically  dis- 
advantaged students  with  a  variety  of 
valuable  services  designed  to  keep  them 
in  career  programs,  so  that  they  may 
reach  their  individual  career  goals. 
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LIMITED  ENGLISH 
PROFICIENT  -- 
Secondary  Level 


Project  Employ,  Worcester  Public 
Schools 

This  project  provided  academic  remed- 
iation, vocational  employment  counsel- 
ing, and  summer  employment  training  to 
at-risk  limited  English  proficient  stu- 
dents. The  primary  goal  of  the  project 
was  to  improve  the  long-term  employa- 
bility  of  limited  English  proficient  youth 
by:  (a)  increasing  educational  com- 
petence through  academic  remediation, 
(b)  providing  school  and  community- 
based  vocational  training,  and  (c)  offer- 
ing remedial  instruction  in  vocational 
training  areas.  Federal  funds  were  used 
for  the  salaries  of  2  vocational  in- 
structors and  a  vocational  aide,  and  to 
purchase  specialized  instructional 
materials.  The  school  district  funded  a 
parent  coordinator,  a  student  recruiter, 
2  basic  skills  instructors,  and  a  career 
development  counselor. 

Limited  English  students  were  recruited 
from  high  schools  throughout  Wor- 
cester, and  they  reflected  the  diversity 
found  in  a  large  city  school  sys'em.  All 
participants  met  the  following  criteria: 
(a)  they  were  considered  to  be  potential 
dropouts  who  had  no  plans  to  further 
their  education;  (b)  they  desired  full- 
time  employment  in  the  private  sector; 


(c)  they  were  in  the  lower  25%  of  their 
class  academically;  and  (d)  they  had 
little  work  experience  and  did  not  partic- 
ipate in  any  extra  curricular  activities. 

Fifteen  limited  English  proficient  stu- 
dents in  grades  10-12  received  project 
services  for  6  hours  daily,  for  5  weeks 
during  the  summer.  Academic  remedia- 
tion was  given  by  2  basic  skills  in- 
structors, who  used  a  variety  of  specially 
designed  learning  packages  including 
computer-assisted  instruction,  audio- 
visual and  print  materials.  Students  also 
participated  in  work  experiences  at 
community-based  sites  and  received 
remedial  vocational  instruction. 

Several  supplementary  strategies  were 
also  used  by  project  staff  to  ensure  stu- 
dents' motivation  and  to  increase  their 
likelihood  of  success,  including  career 
speakers,  field  trips,  and  paid  work  ex- 
periences. 

This  project  was  a  good  example  of 
articulation  between  school  and  com- 
munity resources,  and  proved  to  be  an 
effective  means  of  providing  at-risk 
limited  English  proficient  students  with 
the  competencies  needed  to  make  the 
transition  from  school  to  work.  All  15 
participants  completed  the  summer  pro- 
gram and  it  is  projected  that  all  these 
students  will  be  continuing  their  educa- 
tion activities. 
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Limited  English  Proficient  Child  Care 
Program,  Humphrey  Occupational 
Resource  Center  (Boston) 

The  purpose  of  this  project  was  to  pro- 
vide limited  English  proficient  students 
with  academic  support  in  English  and 
math,  while  also  exposing  them  to  key 
concepts,  vocabulary,  and  practices  in 
the  Child  Care  program.  The  project 
was  also  geared  to  drop-out  preven- 
tion/re-entry. Federal  funds  were  used 
for  instructional  salaries,  educational 
filed  trips,  and  a  variety  of  instructional 
supplies,  including  computer  disks, 
tapes,  dictionaries,  vocational  reference 
materials,  and  ESL  texts.  The  school 
district  funded  the  services  of  bilingual 
teachers  and  counselors. 

Students  were  recruited  for  the  project 
by  Boston  Public  Schools  bilingual 
counselors  and  teachers,  and  by  the  staff 
of  Oficiana  Hispana  and  the  community- 
based  organization  Alianza  Hispana. 
Fifty-two  limited  English  proficient 
Hispanic  students  participated  in  the  six- 
week  summer  project  from  July  1  to  Au- 
gust 15. 

The  students  received  a  myriad  of  ser- 
vices, including:  (a)  vocational  assess- 
ment, (b)  child  care  instruction,  (c) 
employability  seminars,  (d)  Vocational 
English  as  a  Second  Language  (VESL) 
instruction,  and  (e)  computer  and  math 
instruction.  The  vocational  assessment 
took  place  at  the  Perkins  Assessment 
Center  on  an  individual  basis,  using  the 
APTICOM  system.  Each  student  also 
had  a  follow-up  meeting  with  the 


Employability  Specialist  to  discuss  skills 
and  goals. 

All  other  services  were  provided  in  a 
small  group  setting  on  a  daily  basis,  with 
students  rotating  from  the  child  care 
classroom  at  the  Humphrey  Occupa- 
tional Resource  Center  to  employability 
seminars  and  the  VESL  and  math  class- 
rooms. Students  were  given  45  minutes 
of  instruction  in  each  area. 

Close  collaboration  was  maintained  with 
Alianza  Hispana,  where  students  spent 
the  remainder  of  each  day.  Counselors 
and  instructors  worked  together  to 
monitor  students'  attendance,  progress 
in  the  child  care,  VESL,  and  math  in- 
struction, and  employability  skills. 

A  unique  feature  of  the  project  was  the 
participation  of  5  parenting  teens,  who 
were  able  to  work  on  their  academic  and 
vocational  skills  while  their  pre-school 
children  attended  the  same  child  care 
program  in  which  the  students  were 
receiving  training.  These  students  were 
given  additional  support  in  parenting  is- 
sues and  in  using  activities  learned  in 
the  child  care  program  in  their  own 
homes  with  their  children,  for  example, 
reading  stories  to  their  toddlers,  making 
play  dough,  and  constructive  water  play. 
Thus,  both  the  teen  parents  and  their 
children  benefited  from  this  aspect  of 
this  project. 

Project  staff  documented  many  impor- 
tant accomplishments  of  this  project. 
All  52  students  completed  the  program, 
with  90%  having  perfect  attendance. 
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Specific  gains  were  found  in  the  VESL 
component  of  the  program  by  compar- 
ing pretest  and  posttest  scores  on  the 
CAL  (California  Applied  Linguistics) 
Literary  Skills  Test.  Over  94%  of  the 
students  showed  at  least  a  30%  gain  in 
skills  such  as  filling  out  job  applications, 
reading  time  schedules,  and  writing  and 
addressing  letters. 

Behavior  problems  were  also  reduced, 
in  most  cases  by  changing  activities  or 
providing  individual  counseling.  Em- 
phasis was  placed  on  working  with  the 
students'  strengths  and  building  their 
self-esteem. 

Another  accomplishment  that  emerged 
from  this  project  was  bridging  the  lan- 
guage gap  between  the  limited  English 
proficient  students  and  the  monolingual 
(English-speaking)  preschoolers  in  the 
child  care  program.  Students  were 
shown  nonverbal  ways  to  communicate 
with  preschoolers  if  they  did  not  have 
sufficient  English  for  certain  situations. 

An  Awards  Ceremony  will  be  held  in 
November.  The  project  staff  has 
nominated  26  students  for  awards  for 
outstanding  personal  and  academic 
growth  in  the  program.  All  52  students 
will  receive  certificates  of  participation. 


LIMITED  ENGLISH 
PROFICIENT  -- 
Postsecondary  Level 

English  As  A  Second  Language  Program, 
Bunker  Hill  Community  College 

This  650  hour,  36-week  program  pro- 
vided comprehensive  instruction  in 
English  as  a  Second  Language  (ESL), 
Technical  Math,  and  Electronics.  Sixty 
percent  of  the  instruction  was  hands-on 
in  the  electronics  laboratory.  This  com- 
bined language  and  skills  training  pro- 
gram successfully  prepared  limited- 
English  speakers  for  the  skilled  occupa- 
tion of  electronics  technician. 

Fifteen  of  the  students  who  participated 
were  Asian  and  two  were  Hispanic.  In 
addition,  one-half  of  the  students  were 
public  assistance  recipients  who,  as  a 
result  of  this  project,  were  relieved  of 
their  dependence  on  public  assistance. 

A  close  coordination  with  the  private 
sector  resulted  in  an  exceptionally  high 
job  placement  rate  for  graduates  of  the 
program  -  -  over  80%  were  placed  in 
training-related  jobs.  A  follow-up  study 
on  graduates  also  demonstrated  that 
they  experienced  a  high  degree  of  up- 
ward mobility;  90%  of  the  graduates 
received  job  promotions  at  least  once 
Nvithiii  t-ieir  first  ycai  or  employment. 

In  1988,  this  project  was  the  recipient  of 
the  Secretary's  Award  for  Outstanding 
Vocational  Education  Programs  from 
the  U.S.  Department  of  Education. 
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ADULTS  IN  NEED  OF 
TRAINING  OR 
RETRAINING 


Medical  Radiography,  Bunker  Hill 
Community  College 

The  Medical  Radiography  Program, 
which  is  a  collaborative  effort  between 
Bunker  Hill  Community  College  and  the 
Boston  Private  Industry  Council,  pro- 
vided training  for  20  adults  to  become 
fully  certified  Radiography  Technicians. 
The  program  is  accredited  by  the  Coun- 
cil of  Allied  Health  Education,  and 
graduates  of  the  program  are  eligible  to 
take  the  appropriate  National  and  State 
Board  certification  examinations.  Fed- 
eral funds  provided  the  salary  of  an  In- 
structor/Coordinator. 

Program  participants  were  recruited  by 
several  different  methods,  including 
referrals  by  the  Massachusetts  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Welfare  and  outreach  to 
community-based  organizations  and 
area  hospitals.  These  efforts  resulted  in 
the  enrollment  of  those  adults  with  the 
greatest  needed;  50%  of  the  participants 
were  receiving  Aid  to  Families  with  De- 
pendent Children  (AFDC).  The  partici- 
pants also  included  a  mix  of  racial,  eth- 
nic and  linguistic  minorities. 

Classroom  instruction  and  clinical  expe- 
riences at  area  hospitals  and  medical 
facilities  were  key  components  of  the 


program  design.  In  addition,  the  pro- 
gram offers  a  part-time  option  leading  to 
the  Associate  of  Science  Degree.  This 
option  is  available  to  disadvantaged 
working  adults  who  are  underemployed 
and  wish  to  enroll  in  training  to  improve 
their  career  mobility. 

Participants  also  received  the  full  com- 
plement of  career  and  academic  couns- 
eling and  academic  remediation  services 
as  appropriate.  Area  hospitals  provided 
scholarships  to  many  students  enrolled 
in  the  program. 

This  project  was  highly  successful  be- 
cause it  combined  the  efforts  of  the  pub- 
lic education  system  with  those  of  the 
hospital  industry  to  produce  quality 
training,  jobs,  and  career  advancement 
for  adults.  During  Fiscal  Year  1988, 
100%  of  the  program  participants  com- 
pleted the  first  year  of  training.  Eigh- 
teen have  elected  to  continue  the  second 
year  of  the  program,  and  2  participants 
transferred  to  other  Allied  Health  Pro- 
grams. The  future  job  prospects  for 
these  student  are  excellent;  Bunker  Hill 
Community  College  has  maintained  a 
100%  placement  rate  for  graduates  of 
the  Medical  Radiography  program. 


Adult  CAD/CAM  Expansion,  Smith 
Vocational  Agricultural  High  School 

This  project  had  a  dual  purpose.  First,  it 
provided  entry  level  training  to  adults  in 
machine  operation  and  computer 
numeric  control  (CNC).  Second,  the 
project  provided  retraining  to  adult 
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machinists  in  the  Greater  Northampton 
area  who  needed  to  upgrade  their  skills 
to  include  modern  CAD/CAM  technol- 
ogy. Federal  funds  were  used  to  support 
three  part-time  instructors,  to  rent  a 
numerical  controlled  speciality  lathe, 
and  to  purchase  six  fully  equipped 
CAM/CAD  work  stations  plus  related 
software. 

The  project  was  developed  as  a  result  of 
the  active  efforts  of  Smith's  machine 
shop  program  advisory  committee. 
Participants  were  recruited  through  a 
joint  effort  among  local  industry,  JTPA, 
and  the  Department  of  Employment 
Security.  There  were  no  specific  entry 
requirements  for  the  participants  receiv- 
ing entry  level  training.  The  adult 
machinists  who  wanted  retraining  were 
tested  for  their  basic  knowledge  of  ap- 
plied mathematics  because  of  the  nature 
of  the  training. 

Thirty-four  adults  were  taught  computer 
assisted  machining,  computer-assisted 
design,  and  computer  numeric  control 
operations.  The  entry  level  adults 
trained  six  hours  per  day  for  180  school 
days.  The  adults  whose  skills  were  being 
upgraded,  trained  for  a  total  of  115 
hours,  three  hours  per  week  plus  one 
six-hour  Saturday  class  per  month. 

At  the  completion  of  the  project,  all 
participant:  :ontin  ie,d  workmg  or  fount- 
training-related  employment.  In  addi- 
tion, some  of  their  employers  expressed 
an  interest  in  collaborating  with  Smith 
Vocational  Agricultural  School  and 
Greenfield  Community  College  to  estab- 


lish a  new  Associates  Degree  program 
based  around  technical  training. 


Finance,  Insurance  and  Real  Estate 
Representative  Program,  Greater  Lowell 
Regional  Vocational-Technical  School 

This  project  provided  1,000  hours  of  in- 
tensive skills  training  in  finance,  insur- 
ance and  real  estate  to  46  economically 
disadvantaged  adults.  Project  staff  de- 
veloped linkages  with  the  Division  of 
Employment  Security,  Department  of 
Public  Welfare,  Massachusetts  Rehabili- 
tation Commission,  and  JTPA  Intake 
Center.  In  order  to  increase  the 
participants'  likelihood  of  job  place- 
ment, area  employers  of  Insurance  and 
Real  Estate  workers  were  contacted  and 
jobs  were  developed  before  the  training 
began.  The  instructors  for  the  project 
were  recruited  from  the  finance,  insur- 
ance and  real  estate  industry,  which 
ensured  that  the  training  reflected  up-to- 
date  practices  in  these  fields. 

An  orientation  and  assessment  session 
with  each  applicant  was  conducted  by  in- 
structors, followed  by  a  personal  career 
counseling  session,  and  then  referral  to 
the  training  (or  other  more  appropriate 
agencies  to  meet  the  participant's 
needs).  In  addition,  applicants  were 
given  six  days  of  "exploratory  training" 
before  a  final  career  training  decision 
was  made. 

As  a  result  of  this  project,  participants 
demonstrated  proficiency  in  Finance,  In- 
surance and  Real  estate  Practices, 
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Spread  Sheet  Accounting,  Word  Pro- 
cessing, Data  Entry  and  use  of  Financial 
Application  Computer  software.  They 
completed  all  learning  activities  for  re- 
lated job  transitional  workshops,  includ- 
ing resume  writing,  interviewing,  and  job 
seeking  skills. 

Of  the  26  program  completers,  22  (or 
85%)  were  placed  in  training-related 
jobs  and  4  pursued  further  education. 


The  project  proved  to  be  very  successful. 
All  20  of  the  participants  completed  the 
program.  Eighteen  (90%)  were  placed 
in  jobs  at  area  clinics  and  with  private 
dentists  at  an  average  salary  of  $12  to 
$14  per  hour.  The  other  2  participants 
are  pursuing  further  training  as  Dental 
Hygienists. 


Dental  Assisting  Program,  Bunker  Hill 
Community  College 

The  goal  of  this  project  was  to  prepare 
20  adults  for  employment  as  certified 
Dental  Assistants  through  training  in  the 
Dental  Assisting  Program  at  Bunker  Hill 
Community  College.  The  program, 
which  was  instituted  in  September,  1987, 
is  a  one-year  training  program,  and  is 
currently  the  only  public  Dental  Assist- 
ing training  opportunity  in  the  greater 
Boston  area.  Perkins  Act  Program  Im- 
provement funds  provided  support  for 
the  program  coordinator  and  an  addi- 
tional instructor. 


Participants  were  recruited  through  a 
network  of  community  service  agencies. 
Special  emphasis  was  placed  on  the 
recruitment  of  racial,  ethnic  and  linguis- 
tic minorities,  the  handicapped  and  dis- 
advantaged. 

The  training  included  classroom  instruc- 
tion and  a  practicum  of  300  hours  at 
Tufts  University  Dental  School  and  in 
the  offices  of  practicing  dentists. 
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SINGLE  PARENTS  AND 
HOMEMAKERS 


Health  Career  Options  for  Single  Parents, 
Springfield  Technical  Community 
College 

This  project  provided  specific  sup- 
plementary instruction  and  remediation 
to  economically  disadvantaged  single 
parents  and  displaced  homemakers  who 
were  seeking  entry  into  the  Allied 
Health  programs  at  Springfield  Techni- 
cal Community  College.  The  recruit- 
ment and  assessment  of  participants  was 
undertaken  in  close  coordination  with 
several  agencies  and  organizations  in- 
cluding the  Massachusetts  Department 
of  Public  Welfare,  Hampden  County 
Manpower  Consortium,  Displaced 
Homemaker  Center,  JTPA  Intake  Cen- 
ter, Division  of  Employment  Security, 
Urban  League  of  Springfield,  Spanish- 
American  Union,  and  the  Massachusetts 
Rehabilitation  Commission.  All  90 
participants  were  single  parents  or  dis- 
placed homemakers,  and  many  were 
receiving  some  form  of  public  assistance. 
In  addition,  target  populations  were 
well-represented  in  this  project;  the 
participants  included  85  disadvantaged, 
14  Hispanic,  28  Black,  2  handicapped, 
and  3  limited  English  proficient  adults. 

The  supportive  instruction  focused  on 
medical  terminology  and  comprehension 
of  associated  theory  and  practice.  Indi- 
vidual and  small  group  instruction  em- 


phasized health  math  and  health 
science,  in  order  to  provide  students 
with  basic  competencies  needed  to  en- 
hance their  success  in  the  Allied  Health 
programs. 

The  project  was  significant  in  that  the 
participants  were  nontraditional  when 
compared  to  Springfield  Technical  Com- 
munity College's  typical  students.  The 
project  participants  entered  higher  edu- 
cation without  the  benefit  of  having 
taken  college  preparatory  high  school 
courses  or  having  had  exceptional  suc- 
cess in  previous  academic  endeavors. 
Most  had  not  been  involved  in  an  educa- 
tional experience  in  over  five  or  more 
years,  and  most  exceeded  the  age  of  25. 

Despite  these  obstacles,  the  project  staff 
reported  excellent  retention  and  matric- 
ulation rates.  Of  the  90  participants,  43 
were  first-year  recruitees  and  the 
remaining  were  second  or  third-year 
returnees.  The  overall  retention  rate  for 
those  90  students  was  89%;  the  rate  was 
77%  for  first  semester  students  and  94% 
for  second  and  third  year  students.  Of 
the  80  students  who  remained  in  the 
program,  all  had  selected  a  specific  area 
with  the  Allied  Health  cluster  and  were 
enrolled  as  matriculating  students,  tak- 
ing full-credit  required  courses  by  the 
end  of  the  Fiscal  Year  1988  project  year. 
It  is  anticipated  that  the  training-related 
joo  placement  rate  for  these  students 
will  be  similar  to  that  of  other  students 
completing  the  Allied  Health  programs, 
that  is,  approximately  80%  to  87%. 
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Women  in  Transition  Evening  Program , 
Holyoke  Community  College 

This  two-semester  program  provided 
specialized  support  services  to  40  single 
parents  and  displaced  homemakers  who 
intend  to  purse  Associate's  degrees  at 
Holyoke  Community  College.  The  pro- 
gram was  based  on  the  special  needs 
and  concerns  expressed  by  adult  women. 
Course  schedules,  curricula,  and  support 
services  were  developed  to  meet  the 
needs  of  students  who  have  not  attended 
college  previously  or  who  attended  at 
the  traditional  age  and  later  dropped 
out. 

The  program  appealed  to  full-time 
homemakers,  and  women  currently 
working  in  low-level  unskilled  jobs  and 
earning  minimum  wages.  In  many  cases, 
it  was  critical  to  their  family  support  that 
they  continue  to  work  full  time  days  and 
pursue  their  education  in  the  evening. 

The  program  was  developed  to  help 
women  overcome  their  anxieties,  reac- 
tivate their  basic  skills,  minimize  role 
conflicts,  and  provide  realistic  current 
information  about  curricula  and  careers. 
It  provided  an  opportunity  for  women 
without  the  necessary  formal  education 
and  skills  to  pursue  their  postsecondary 
education  in  a  supportive  atmosphere 
that  meets  their  special  needs. 

The  first  semester  program  included 
pre-admissions  counseling,  supportive 
group  meetings,  a  study  skills  course,  a 
career  development  course,  and  two 
academic  courses.  The  second  semester 


consisted  of  two  academic  courses,  In- 
troduction to  Sociology  and  Introduction 
to  Language  and  Literature,  as  well  as 
further  career  and  academic  support  ses- 
sions. 

Students  were  also  encouraged  to  use 
the  Women's  Center  at  the  college  dur- 
ing both  semesters.  The  Center  is  a  spe- 
cial place  for  women  to  meet  informally 
for  mutual  support  or  to  gather  in  small 
groups  for  workshops  and  seminars  on 
test  anxiety  and  resume  writing,  or  to 
hear  a  guest  speaker  who  covered  issues 
of  concern  to  women  returning  to  the 
classroom. 
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SEX  EQUITY 


Project  Vocational  Sex  Equity,  Somerville 
Public  Schools 

This  project  increased  the  number  of 
nontraditional  students  in  the  school's 
vocational  programs  by  providing  981 
students  in  grades  7-11  with  exposure  to 
nontraditional  careers.  In  addition  to  a 
variety  of  nontraditional  recruitment 
and  retention  activities,  project  staff 
conducted  inservice  training  and  field 
trips  and  assisted  with  the  placement  of 
students  into  nontraditional  work  sites. 
A  school-wide  policy  on  sexual  harass- 
ment was  also  developed  and  imple- 
mented. 

School  officials  agree  that  this  project 
has  had  major  impact  on  nontraditional 
enrollments  at  Somerville  High  School, 
and  on  the  school's  image  and  climate. 
Counseling  staff  continue  to  use  the  ex- 
cellent video,  Trading  Place,  Futures 
With  A  Choice,  which  was  developed  last 
year  in  Phase  I  of  the  grant  and  features 
Somerville's  nontraditional  students. 
The  project  also  funded  the  develop- 
ment of  a  video  of  adult  nontraditional 
role  models  in  the  community  entitled, 
Women  At  Work. 


Nontraditional  Recruitment  Project, 
Southeastern  Regional  Vocational- 
Technical  School 

This  project  served  over  2,500  students 
in  grades  7-12  through  the  development 
of  a  comprehensive  program  to  recruit, 
retain,  support,  and  place  students  in 
nontraditional  careers.  An  equity  coor- 
dinator informed  students,  parents,  staff 
and  the  community  about  nontraditional 
opportunities  through  local  cable  televi- 
sion, inservice  training,  promotional  dis- 
plays, and  parent  meetings.  A  perma- 
nent nontraditional  bulletin  board  was 
created  and  prominently  displayed,  a 
support  group  was  developed,  and  a 
nontraditional  newsletter  was  published. 
In  addition,  programs  involving  gradu- 
ates, employers  and  advisory  committee 
members,  including  a  speakers'  bureau, 
were  implemented. 

Project  staff  highlighted  their  project  ac- 
complishments by  serving  on  a  panel  of 
speakers  addressing  a  statewide  group 
of  vocational  educators  at  the  Annual 
Professional  Development  Conference 
at  Westfield  State  College  in  June  1988. 
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Project  VECTORS  (Vocational  Equity 
Concern  to  Offer  Resources  and  Support, 
Franklin  County  Technical  High  School 

This  project  served  985  students  in 
grades  8-12  by  providing  the  services  of 
an  equity  project  coordinator.  Activities 
included  a  three-day  "Nontraditional 
Career  Fair''  involving  all  16  shop  areas 
and  featuring  nontraditional  workers 
from  the  community.  In  addition,  a  non- 
traditional  teacher  handbook  included 
classroom  activities  and  lists  of  com- 
munity women  and  men  working  in  non- 
traditional  roles. 

A  school-wide  assessment  of  sex  equity 
issues  was  conducted  by  a  sex  equity 
team  representing  all  facets  of  the 
school,  inservice  training  was  conducted, 
a  training  program  was  developed  for 
the  newly-formed  student  sexual  harass- 
ment task  force  (whose  existence  serves 
as  a  preventative  measure),  and  a 
teacher  handbook  was  prepared. 

This  project  was  unique  not  only  in  its 
comprehensive,  total-school  approach, 
but  also  in  its  overwhelming  impact  on 
nontraditional  enrollments.  Franklin 
County's  projected  enrollments  of  non- 
traditional  students  for  1988  indicate 
that  these  enrollments  have  tripled  - 
from  ten  to  thirty  -  in  the  three  year  pe- 
riod since  the  project  began. 
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CRIMINAL  OFFENDERS 
IN  CORRECTIONAL 
INSTITUTIONS 


ful  employment  upon  their  release  from 
the  Department  of  Youth  Services  facil- 
ity. 


Project  SAY  (Southeast  Access  for  T" 
Residents),  Southeastern  Regional 
Vocational-Technical  School 

This  project  was  a  collaborative  effort  to 
provide  access  to  vocational  assessment 
and  skills  training  to  youth  offenders 
(aged  14-17)  committed  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Youth  Services.  The  project 
was  jointly  funded  by  Perkins  Act  Pro- 
gram Improvement  funds  (Title  n,  Part 
B),  funds  from  the  Massachusetts  De- 
partment of  Education's  Division  of 
Special  Education,  and  Department  of 
Youth  Services  educational  funds. 
These  funds  were  used  for  instructional 
staff  and  supplies. 

The  39  participants  (including  27 
Hispanic  and  12  Black  youth)  were  resi- 
dents in  the  Diagnostic  Assessment  and 
Treatment  Unit  of  the  Old  Colony 
YMCA  in  Brockton.  They  received 
skills  training  in  electrical,  structural 
wood,  and  commercial  foods  in  the  mod- 
ern, state-of-the-art  shops  at  South- 
eastern Regional  Vocational-Technical 
School. 

The  project  has  provided  these  youth  of- 
fenders with  marketable  skills  in  high 
demand  occupational  areas,  which 
should  facilitate  their  transition  to  gain- 


Construction  Maintenance,  Hampshire 
County  House  of  Correction 

This  project  provided  intensive  skills 
training  in  carpentry  to  30  adult  men  in- 
carcerated in  the  Hampshire  County 
House  of  Correction.  Federal  funds 
were  used  to  provide  the  salary  of  one 
instructor  and  to  purchase  materials  for 
the  construction  of  four  sheds. 

The  participants  received  training  in 
four,  twelve-week  courses.  They  learned 
to  use  carpentry  tools  and  equipment,  as 
well  as  the  basics  of  roofing,  flooring, 
sheetrocking,  taping,  electrical,  plumb- 
ing, painting  and  staining. 

As  a  result  of  this  training,  participants 
became  eligible  for  employment  in  the 
high  demand  field  of  construction 
maintenance  upon  release. 
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NEW  AND  EXPANDED 
PROGRAMS 


Carpentry  Equipment  Replacement, 
South  Worcester  County  Regional 
Vocational-Technical  School 

The  Carpentry  Department  at  Wor- 
cester County  Regional  Vocational- 
Technical  School  used  Program  Im- 
provement funds  to  replace  a  40-year- 
old  thickness  planer  with  a  state-of-the- 
art  24"  abrasive  planer.  The  equipment 
request  came  about  as  the  result  of 
recommendations  made  by  the  car- 
pentry advisory  committee  during  the 
development  of  a  five  year  plan  for  the 
carpentry  program.  In  addition,  the  car- 
pentry program  curriculum  was  updated 
to  reflect  many  industry  changes. 

This  new  planer  has  enabled  54  students 
enrolled  in  carpentry  to  gain  skills  and 
experiences  using  modern,  industry  stan- 
dard equipment.  Target  populations 
were  well-served  by  this  project;  13  of 
the  54  students  were  handicapped  and 
14  were  disadvantaged. 

As  a  result  of  this  project,  the  17  gradu- 
ating seniors  developed  more  diversified 
employment  skills.  All  17  have  found 
employment  in  the  construction  indus- 
try, at  salary  rates  of  up  to  $14  per  hour. 
The  job  prospects  for  subsequent  gradu- 
ates are  also  expected  to  be  excellent, 
because  of  high  demand  from  local  in- 
dustry for  graduates  of  this  program. 


Technology  Education  Collaborative, 
North  Adams  Public  Schools,  Central 
Berkshire  Regional  School,  Lee  High 
School,  Adams-Chesire  Regional  School, 
Pioneer  Valley  Regional  School 

This  project  was  a  collaborative  effort 
among  five  school  districts  to  re-focus 
the  direction  of  existing  industrial  arts 
programs  by  introducing  technology  ed- 
ucation. All  five  school  districts 
budgeted  funds  to  support  the  purchase 
of  state-of-the-art  equipment  to  be  used 
in  teaching  computer-assisted  drafting, 
computer  numerical  control  machining, 
and  desktop  publishing  in  concert  with 
math  and  science  courses.  Federal 
funds  were  used  to  support  the  purchase 
of  this  equipment. 

During  the  entire  school  year,  an  on- 
going teacher  inservice  program  was 
funded  by  the  State,  coordinated  by  the 
Northwest  Regional  Education  Center, 
and  managed  by  the  participating 
teachers.  The  ten  monthly  sessions,  with 
an  average  attendance  of  25-30  teachers, 
included:  (a)  trends  of  the  future  in 
technology  education,  (b)  equipment 
preview  and  evaluation,  (c)  guide  to  im- 
plementing computer-assisted  drafting, 
(d)  field  trip  to  an  area  employer  to  see 
technology  in  action,  (e)  tips  on  success- 
ful recruitment  of  students,  (0  guide  to 
implementing  computer  assisted 
machining,  (g)  integrating  technology  in 
the  math  and  science  classrooms,  and 
(h)  guide  to  implementing  robotics. 
Business  and  industry  were  active 
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participants  in  the  inservice  training  as 
well  as  on  individual  school  advisory 
committees. 

This  model  program  has  produced 
several  important  outcomes: 

(a)  The  number  of  school  districts  that 
will  participate  in  Fiscal  Year  1989 
has  increased  from  5  to  11; 

(b)  The  project  spurred  within  school 
collaboration  -  -  technology  teachers 
collaborated  with  counselors, 
English,  math,  and  science  teachers 
within  their  schools  in  developing 
curricula; 

(c)  The  project  activities  gained  the  in- 
terest and  support  of  high  school  ad- 
ministrators; 

(d)  The  model  used  participating 
teachers  to  train  other  teachers  in 
the  region; 

(e)  The  training  supported  school-to- 
school  collaboration,  including 
teacher  networking  and  joint 
evaluation  of  programs;  and 

(f)  There  is  an  increased  interest  in  tech- 

nology education  and  teachers  in 
the  region  are  now  in  the  forefront 
of  technology  education. 

This  collaborative  model  has  demon- 
strated how  small  school  districts  with 
limited  staff  can  produce  positive  results 
by  working  together  and  pooling  ideas 
and  resources,  while  still  maintaining 


their  individual  school  identities.  A  to- 
tal of  180  students  received  training 
through  this  initiative.  In  addition,  eight 
projects  were  funded  to  provide  aca- 
demic skills  support  and  guidance  ser- 
vices to  disadvantaged  and  handicapped 
students  enrolled  in  the  technology  edu- 
cation programs. 


Banking  and  Finance,  Brockton  Public 
Schools 

This  project  was  a  collaborative  effort 
between  Brockton  High  School  and  a  lo- 
cal credit  union  to  expand  the  training  of 
students  in  Banking  and  Finance  by  es- 
tablishing a  branch  office  of  the  credit 
union  at  the  high  school.  The  project 
was  developed  as  a  result  of  advisory 
committee  input  and  the  expressed 
needs  of  the  high  school  students.  The 
local  credit  union  provided  2  full-time 
staff  members,  4  computer  terminals, 
and  supplies.  Federal  funds  were  used 
for  a  portion  of  the  salary  of  a  part-time 
instructor,  and  the  high  school  provided 
additional  instructional  staff,  all  guid- 
ance and  counseling,  and  the  use  of 
school  facilities. 

Students  were  recruited  for  the  program 
by  guidance  staff,  flyers,  public  address 
announcements,  study  halls,  and  in- 
formation given  in  vocational  and  oc- 
cupational programs.  The  school 
identified  and  actively  recruited  students 
that  previously  had  not  benefited  from 
vocational  training.  Many  of  the  75  stu- 
dents who  participated  were  hand- 
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icapped,  disadvantaged,  or  limited 
English  proficient. 

The  bank  staff  and  vocational  in- 
structors team  taught  many  components 
of  the  curriculum.  The  curriculum  was 
expanded  to  include  a  theory  class,  a  re- 
lated class  in  banking,  and  actual  experi- 
ence in  the  branch  bank  at  the  high 
school.  Groups  of  6  to  8  students  spend 
one  hour  each  day  operating  the  equip- 
ment and  customer  service  area  of  the 
student  bank. 

The  project  has  been  highly  successful  in 
many  ways.  It  is  providing  a  valuable 
service  to  its  student  body  and  is  provid- 
ing traditionally  underrepresented 
groups  of  students  with  a  viable  and  ex 
citing  employment  training  option.  In 
addition,  the  program  has  provided  the 
credit  union  with  well-trained  employees 
for  its  other  branch  offices.  During  Fis- 
cal Year  1988,  the  credit  union  hired 
90%  of  the  seniors  who  completed  the 
program. 


Electromechanical  Learning  Station, 
Minuteman  Regional  Vocational- 
Technical  School 

This  project  designed  and  implemented 
a  model  curriculum  for  training 
Robotics/Automated  Systems  Tech- 
nicians. The  project  was  developed  in 
response  to  demands  from  local  industry 
for  technicians  who  have  a  broad  under- 
standing of  several  disciplines  and  are 
able  to  work  on  a  wide  variety  of  robotic 
systems.    Typically,  technicians  are 


trained  on  only  one  or  two  types  of 
robot  systems  and,  as  robot  systems 
change,  their  training  becomes  obsolete. 
The  broad-based,  interdisciplinary 
Robotics/ Automated  Systems  Tech- 
nician curriculum  developed  by  this  pro- 
ject was  designed  to  train  students  in  the 
basic  fundamentals  that  apply  to  the  op- 
eration of  all  types  of  robots.  The  com- 
ponents of  the  program  included:  (a) 
technical  concepts  of  automated  sys- 
tems, (b)  applied  mathematics  concepts, 
(c)  applied  physics  concepts,  (d)  applied 
communication  skills,  (e)  awareness  of 
societal  and  economic  implications,  (f) 
safety  awareness  and  practice,  (g)  devel- 
opment and  refinement  of  technical  and 
psychomotor  skills,  (h)  infusion  of 
career-related  information,  and  (i)  crea- 
tive problem-solving  techniques. 

Federal  Program  Improvement  funds 
were  used  for  50%  of  the  costs  of 
Heathkit  Manuals  on  Automated 
Robotic  Technology,  5  robotic  arm 
trainers,  and  a  Scorbot  Robot  System 
with  optical  control.  Students  in  grades 
9-12  were  recruited  for  the  program  in  a 
variety  of  ways,  including  freshman  ex- 
ploratory program,  academic  and  voca- 
tional teachers'  recommendations,  mail- 
ing to  students  and  parents,  and  parent 
and  student  information  nights. 

The  curriculum  was  competency-based 
and  emphasized  hands-on  activities  and 
the  development  of  mental  processes, 
such  as  creative  thinking,  decision 
making,  critical  thinking,  and  problem 
solving.  Collaboration  with  industry  was 
a  key  feature  of  the  project.  Automatic, 
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Inc.  of  Billerica  assisted  in  the  formula- 
tion and  operation  of  the  program. 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology, 
Lincoln  Labs  of  Lexington,  and 
Honeywell  Optics  Division  of  Lexington 
placed  students  in  cooperative  work  ex- 
periences at  their  facilities. 

During  Fiscal  Year  1988,  100%  of  the 
students  enrolled  in  the  program  com- 
pleted their  studies.  Half  of  the  gradu- 
ating seniors  found  jobs  in  the  elec- 
tromechanical field,  and  the  other  half 
are  pursuing  postsecondary  education, 
majoring  in  areas  of  engineering  related 
to  electromechanical  technology.  Two 
students  in  the  program  were  awarded 
first  place  in  the  national  competition 
for  Robotic  Programming  Techniques 
sponsored  by  the  Society  of  Manufactur- 
ing Engineers,  Robotics  and  Vision  Sec- 
tion, in  June,  1988. 


Communications  Technology  Skills 
Training,  Worcester  Public  Schools 

The  purpose  of  this  project  was  to  teach 
students  broad  concepts  of  communica- 
tions technology,  integrated  with  math 
and  science.  Students  from  four  high 
schools  in  Worcester  received  instruc- 
tion in  computerized  drafting  design  and 
graphics.  Federal  funds  were  used  to 
upgrade  the  school's  Macintosh  com- 
puters with  logic  boards,  20  megatbyte 
hard  disk  drives,  digitizers,  plotters,  and 
desktop  publishing  software.  The  school 
district  provided  5  technology  education 
teachers. 


Math  and  science  teachers  were  teamed 
with  technology  education  teachers  to 
develop  a  curriculum  for  the  program. 
The  teachers  were  also  involved  in  a 
year-long  inservice  training  program  in 
computer-aided  design  and  desktop  pub- 
lishing. Funds  for  this  inservice  training 
were  provided  by  the  school  district  and 
the  Commonwealth  Inservice  Institute. 

Of  the  131  students  who  participated  in 
the  project,  28%  were  minorities  and 
most  were  at-risk  academically.  The 
project  was  closely  coordinated  with  a 
Chapter  188  funded  dropout  prevention 
program  designed  to  further  assist  these 
disadvantaged  students. 

The  project  was  successful  in  providing 
technologically  relevant  training  to  a 
cross  section  of  urban  students.  Of  the 
24  graduating  seniors,  90%  are  either 
pursuing  further  education,  have  found 
employment  with  the  assistance  of  Job 
for  Bay  State  Graduates,  or  will  enter 
the  military.  Despite  the  at-risk  nature 
of  the  participants,  their  absence  and 
dropout  rates  were  lower  than  the  aver- 
age rates  for  all  students  at  each  of  the 
four  participating  high  schools.  Two  stu- 
dents in  the  project  received  awards  in 
Spring,  1988  at  the  annual  Fitchburg 
State  Technology  Education  Project 
Fair. 
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COMMUNITY-BASED 
ORGANIZATIONS 


Broader  Horizons  for  Young  Parents, 
Worcester  Opportunities  Industrializa- 
tion Center  (WOIC) 

The  purpose  of  this  project  was  to  pro- 
vide the  educational  assessment  testing, 
basic  skills  training,  child  care  services, 
and  educational  and  prevocational 
counseling  needed  to  ensure  that  at-risk 
students  were  placed  into  either  a  voca- 
tional training  program  at  Worcester 
Vocational  School  or  into  viable 
employment.  The  project  was  a  col- 
laboration effort  among  the  Worcester 
Opportunities  Industrialization  Center 
(WOIC),  Health  Awareness  Services  of 
Center  Massachusetts  (HASCM),  and 
the  Elm  Park  Center  for  Early  Child- 
hood Education  and  was  targeted  to 
teenage  parents. 

The  educational  component  of  the  pro- 
ject was  offered  at  the  Working  Young 
Parents  Program  located  at  San  Juan 
Lutheran  Church.  Staff  of  the  Wor- 
cester Industrialization  Center  (WOIC) 
provided  case  management,  advocacy 
and  career  counseling.  Day  care  ser- 
vices for  the  students'  children  were  pro- 
vided onsite  by  the  Elm  Park  Center  for 
Early  Childhood  Education.  Staff  of  the 
Health  Awareness  Services  met  weekly 
with  the  WOIC  and  day  care  staff  to  dis- 
cuss client  concerns  and  to  coordinate 
the  project  support  efforts. 


Twenty  teenage  parents  participated  five 
hours  per  day  for  22  weeks.  Of  the  20 
students,  80%  were  disadvantaged  and 
one-half  were  limited  English  proficient. 
All  students  were  given  vocational  as- 
sessment and  basic  academic  support 
through  diagnostic  testing,  child  care  as- 
sistance, and  instruction  in  management 
of  personal  resources  and  decision 
making.  In  addition,  the  limited  English 
proficient  students  received  ESL  and 
basic  skills  instruction. 

The  project  was  highly  successful;  80% 
of  the  participant  found  employment  or 
were  enrolled  in  a  vocational  training 
program. 


Program  for  Asian  Youth  for  Vocational 
Education,  Chinese  American  Civic  As- 
sociation 

This  project,  which  was  offered  by  the 
Chinese  American  Civic  Association, 
recruited  and  enrolled  40  school-age 
Asian  immigrants  for  intensive  training 
in  the  following  areas:  effective  commu- 
nication skills  for  daily  living,  orienta- 
tions to  the  American  way  and  worth 
ethic,  basic  academic  English,  English 
language  for  specific  occupational  fields 
of  exploration  and  placement  in  occupa- 
tional training  programs. 

Federal  funding  provided  two  full-time 
instructors  and  one  guidance  counselor, 
in  addition  to  instructional  supplies. 
The  project  served  a  total  of  40  students; 
25  female  and  15  male.    As  a  result  of 
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this  project,  these  students  were  able  to 
make  a  smoother  transition  to  the 
American  school  system. 


The  Phoenix  Project,  YOU  (Youth  Op- 
portunities Upheld),  Inc. 

This  project  provided  supplementary 
counseling  and  tutorial  services  to  stu- 
dents enrolled  at  the  Worcester  Trade 
Complex  who  were  at  risk  for  dropping 
out  of  school  because  they  had  continual 
difficulty  succeeding  in  their  regular 
vocational  programs.  Students  were 
selected  from  the  at-risk  population  that 
did  not  qualify  for  similar  services  pro- 
vided by  Special  Education,  Chapter  1, 
or  English  as  a  Second  Language.  The 
students  were  referred  to  this  project  by 
their  teachers  and  guidance  counselors. 

Federal  funds  supported  the  partial 
costs  of  tutors  and  specialized  remedial 
materials.  Local  funds  were  used  for  ad- 
ministrative costs,  partial  costs  of  all 
project  staff,  travel,  and  equipment. 
Project  services  were  provided  by  YOU 
(Youth  Opportunities  Upheld),  Inc.,  a 
community-based  organization  com- 
mitted to  helping  disadvantaged  youth 
build  self-esteem  and  a  sense  of  com- 
munity through  mental,  physical,  and  so- 
cial accomplishments. 

You,  Inc.  assigned  two  tutors  (one  at 
Fanning  Trade  and  one  at  Worcester 
Vocational  School)  to  provide  sup- 
plementary trade  tutoring,  vocational 
counseling,  and  remedial  academic 
tutoring  in  English  and  math.  The  pro- 


ject operated  during  both  the  school 
year  and  the  summer. 

The  project  had  a  major  impact  on 
remediating  students'  academic  and 
vocational  deficiencies  and  in  reducing 
the  number  of  students  who  dropped  out 
of  school.  A  local  evaluation  of  the  pro- 
ject indicated  an  overall  success  rate  of 
86%,  with  all  seniors  in  the  project  com- 
pleting their  vocational  programs  and 
graduating.  Thus,  the  dropout  rate  for 
project  participants  was  significantly 
lower  than  the  average  rate  for  these 
types  of  at-risk  students. 
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CONSUMER  AND 

HOMEMAKER 

EDUCATION 


a  common  problem  for  young  mothers, 
was  greatly  reduced.  All  19  babies  born 
during  the  year  to  Lowell  High  School 
students  exceeded  the  5  lbs.  5  oz. 
healthy  birth  weight. 


The  School  Age  Parent  III,  Lowell  Public 
Schools 

The  purpose  of  this  project  was  to 
ensure  that  parenting  teens  and  dis- 
advantaged students  in  the  economically 
depressed  community  of  Lowell  remain 
in  school  and  complete  their  educational 
programs.  Federal  funds  were  used  to 
hire  a  full-time  instructor  and  to  pur- 
chase instructional  materials. 

The  program  was  in  operation  full-time 
during  the  school  year  and  provided  stu- 
dents with  information  about  parenting 
skills,  child  care,  stress  management, 
and  good  nutrition.  The  students  also 
participated  in  role-playing  exercises 
and  shared  real  life  experiences  in  how 
to  deal  with  the  stress  of  combining  the 
roles  of  homemaker  and  wage  earner 
while  also  trying  to  finish  school. 

Although  the  project  was  originally 
designed  to  accommodate  20  students, 
project  staff  provided  services  to  31 
teens  during  Fiscal  Year  1988.  The  pro- 
ject served  both  male  and  female  teen 
parents,  and  was  instrumental  in  keep- 
ing students  "on-track"  in  their  educa- 
tional programs.  Over  78%  of  the 
participants  remained  in  school.  In  ad- 
dition, the  problem  of  low  birth  weight, 


Peer  Power  for  School  Age  Mothers,  Wor- 
cester Public  Schools 

This  project  expanded  comprehensive 
services  for  teenage  parents  in  the 
economically-depressed  community  of 
Worcester.  The  project  built  upen  a 
previously-funded  project  that  was 
designed  to  provide  the  support  services 
needed  for  pregnant  and  parenting  teens 
to  complete  their  high  school  require- 
ments for  graduation. 

The  major  goals  of  the  current  project 
were  to  help  students:  (a)  apply  the 
decision-making  process  to  consumer 
choices,  (b)  develop  a  plan  to  balance 
income  and  expenditures,  (c)  improve 
family  nutrition  through  effective  meal 
management  practices,  (d)  plan  routines 
and  methods  to  maintain  living  space. 
Project  staff  collaborated  with  the  Mass- 
achusetts Department  of  Social  Services 
and  the  Department  of  Welfare  to  help 
the  students  access  the  other  services 
they  needed. 

The  project  has  been  successful  in 
providing  support  networks,  reduced 
alienation,  and  resource  management  to 
a  diverse  group  of  urban  teen  parents 
who  are  considered  to  be  at-risk.  There 
was  100%  participation  by  65  teen 
parents  and  extensive  collaboration  with 
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other  social  services  organizations.  In 
May,  1988,  the  Worcester  Public  School 
system  received  special  commendation 
from  Governor  Michael  Dukakis  and 
Commissioner  Harold  Raynolds  for 
providing  quality  comprehensive  ser- 
vices to  parenting  teens. 


pleted  the  program  and  project  staff 
reported  that  there  were  high  levels  of 
attendance,  class  participation,  and 
achievement. 


Parenting,  Career ;  and  Homemaker, 
Cambridge  Rindge  and  Latin  High 
School 


The  goal  of  this  project  was  to  provide 
teen  parents  in  the  non-economically 
depressed  community  of  Cambridge 
with  training  and  support  in  combining 
parenting,  career  preparation,  and 
homemaking.  These  services  were 
designed  to  help  students  remain  in 
school  and  successfully  complete  their 
educational  programs. 

Students  were  recruited  for  the  program 
by  school  attendance  officers,  guidance 
counselors,  and  adjustment  counselors 
from  the  Department  of  Social  Services 
and  the  Department  of  Public  Welfare. 
Project  staff  collaborated  extensively 
with  Cambridge  Community  Services, 
Occupational  Education  staff  at  the  high 
school,  and  the  community-based  orga- 
nization Concilio  Hispano  de  Cam- 
bridge. 

Twenty-five  teen  parents  in  grades  9-12, 
including  5  males,  participated  in  the 
project.  The  students  were  taught  life 
skills  such  as  food/nutrition,  clo- 
thing/textiles, and  child  development 
and  parenting.   All  25  students  com- 


